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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MHE event of the week—a disagreeable one—has been 

Signor Mussolini’s speech in the best manner of Mr, 
Jefferson Brick. It was in the Chamber of Deputies 
last Saturday that Signor Mussolini burst forth on the 
subject of Italo-German relations. He said that he did 
not want “to enter into polemics” with Germany, 
but that he would simply state a few facts. The few 
facts turned out to be that Germany had entered into a 


anti-Italian campaign— 
” 


“pernicious and _ ridiculous ” 
pernicious because it was “ deliberately based on lies 
and ridiculous because it “tried to intimidate young Fas: ist 
Italy which is no longer frightened of anybody.” Signor 
Mussolini then denied many of the familiar stories about 
the Italianization of Southern Tirol. No doubt the 
Germans have exaggerated, yet we cannot refuse to believe 
all the evidence that has come before us of the arrogant and 
petty interferences by Italians whose motives is a flashy 
and overweening nationalism. 

¥ * * * 


Co 
o 


Signor Mussolini went on to refer to the speech of 
Herr Held, the Bavarian Prime Minister, which, we 
agree, was most unfortunate. Herr Held said of “ the 
spirit of Locarno ” that like all hypocritical things it would 
prove to be evanescent and intolerable, and he then 
discussed the problem of Southern Tirol in a manner that 


was designed to be hurtful to Italian feelings. Next, 
Signor Mussolini recalled what Germany would have done 
if Italy had been beaten in the War. She would, he 
said, have given all the Italian Trentino to Austria and 
would have forbidden the Italian language and suppressed 
all the centres of irredentism. As though to justify a 
good deal of what had been said in Germany Signor 
Mussolini then us: 
Times): “I must most clearly state that the Italian 
policy in the Upper Adige will not be modified in any 
detail. The laws will be applied with the cold tenacity 
of Fascism. The district must and will become Italian.” 
Finally came the threat th: t if the German Government 
accepted responsibility for Ler: Held’s sentiments they 
must understand that Italy would carry the Tricolour 
across the Brenner if necessary. 
* * * * 


these words (we quote from the 


It is being said in general extenuation of Signor 
Mussolini’s speech that he always has to be thinking how 
he ean retain popularity with his Fascist audience, and 
that his speech must be read in that context—not 
serious declaration on foreign affairs but as a tit-bit for 
No doubt there is truth in this, and 
we are very willing to make all such allowances for a 


as a 
home consumption, 


highly dramatized pronouncement in Italy as one used 
to make when Bismarck was diverting attention from 
home affairs by picking a temporary quarrel abroad or 
when the German Emperor was gratifying his vanity 
at the risk of the peace of the world. Moreover, Italians 


have not the British habit of understating facts. But 
when all has been said—and allowed—we shall never 


build up peace in Europe if we are so intent upon making 
allowances for other people that the importance of 
asserting a gencral standard of circumspect and con- 
siderate language is forgotten. Signor Mussolini has 
fallen a long way below the standard that we have a 
right to expect. 
- * * iS 

Herr Held was, of course, greatly to blame, but he was 
speaking with little more than the authority of a dis- 
gruntled politician who has seen the particular brand of 
nationalism which Bavaria cultivates wither under the 
scrutiny of the German people. Signor Mussolini, on the 
other hand, knew that he was bringing te whole weight of 
Italian opinion to bear on an inconsiderable opponent. 
He trained his heavy artillery on a ridiculous mouse. We 
must hope that Signor Mussolini will gradually unsay by 
word or deed what now unfortunately stands to his name. 
We have a right definitely to hope for this, because in the 
Morning Post of Wednesday there was an interview with 
Signor Mussolini which contained admirable sentiments. 
The interview was one of a series of very interesting and 
important statements by famous men which are appearing 
day by day in the Morning Post. Speaking of Anglo- 
Italian friendship, Signor Mussolini said that in his view 
this friendship was “ a very strong factor for peace.” He 
regarded such co-operation as fully within the spirit of 
the League which owed so much to British inspira- 
tion and also as in accordance with the Locarno Pact, 
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which he called “the keystone of the new European 
politics; system.” 
* * * 

Another sign to the good is that Herr Stresemann, 
speaking in the Reichstag on Tuesday, answered Signor 
Mussolini with a calculated moderation. Herr Stresemann 
strongly rebuked Herr Held for his gratuitous interference 
with the conduct of German forcign affairs. Then he 
declared explicitly that Germany made no claim in regard 
to the people of Southern Tirol and that she would respect 
its frontiers. Further than that, he admitted the exag- 
geration of some of the German propagandist stories. He 
said that so far as possible he had discouraged unwise 
propaganda, and then he added with acid irony that, 
after all, he had not that control of the Press which 
was enjoyed by the Italian Government. 

* * * * 

Herr Stresemann nevertheless could not bring himself 
to disbelieve in all the alleged facts about Italianization, 
and he declared (in words which would have been better 
left unsaid at such a moment) that the German minority 
in Southern Tirol must be allowed to preserve its attach- 
ment to German civilization and to the community of 
German culture. If the correspondent of the Times 
is right in saying that all German parties are now “ solidly 
in favour” of a carefully organized propaganda for a 
fundamental change in the Peace Treaties the German 
Government would be wise to discourage this unofficial 
movement so far as it reasonably can in order to bring its 
cause untainted by prejudice and rancour before the 
League of Nations. This is exactly one of those instances 
into which the League can inquire. The League could 
no doubt suggest methods of tolerance which would be 
acceptable—at least to all men who truly desire peace. 
We shall not pay too much attention at present to Signor 
Mussolini’s further speech on Wednesday, in which he 
repeated the sense of his first speech and seemed to 
rule out the League by saying that Italy would accept 
no decisions but her own. 

* * * * 

Germany has only to wait a little longer in order to 
be able to plead for herself under the most advantageous 
conditions that are yet possible—we mean when she 


becomes a member of the Council of the League. She 
has already applied for membership. This is a very 


important event and we earnestly hope there will be no 
hitch. If she joins the Council the League will no 
longer be open to the reproach that it is a mere committee 
of the Allies who won the War. We do not deccive 
ourselves into supposing that Germany will always or 
generally be a complacent member; she has many 
demands to make and in this particular case of Southern 
Tirol the complication is likely to be great because the 
Germans in Southern Tirol are not protected by any 
particular treaty. Yet it is obvious that Germany’s 
membership of the League is not to be deprecated just 
because it will create fresh difficulties. The whole 
purpose of the League is to settle difficulties, and if ever 
we begin to say that the difficulties are too great for the 
League we shall by that very confession be condemning 
the League itself. 
* * * * 

It cannot be denied, however, that there are lions 
on Germany’s path to the League. Spain, Poland 
and Brazil are said to be demanding that if Germany 
joins the Council they also should become permanent 
members. We see it suggested in the Manchester 
Guardian that France is backing the appeal of Spain 
in order that Poland may be able to say that her right 


is quite as good. It is unnecessary to point out the 


great convenience it would be to France, from the point 


—$——_ 


of view of her special policy, to have Poland op the 
Council. We cannot believe, however, that the Britis, 
Government has encouraged France in this matter, anj 
there is, of course, no evidence whatever that jt has 
It is true that the Council will have to 
appreciably larger some day, but the demands of Spain 
and Poland for immediate admission have an ad hoe look 
which should in itself be a warning that caution is 
necessary. 


done so. 


* x * * 


On Tuesday the French Prime Minister, M. Briang 
took the step which had been expected for weeks. 4, 
informed the Chamber that if the Finance Bill were yo 
sent up to the Senate in a few days the Government would 
ask for powers te provide the money necessary for the 
Budget and that if those powers were refused he would 
resign. He bitterly reproached the Nationalists with 
encouraging their constituents not to pay their taxe 
In spite of this grave warning the deputies carried on 4 
before, chopping logic over unimportant clauses. They 
heard the legions thunder past, as it were, and plunged 
in frivolity again. 

* * * * 

The Socialist amendment to the Address in the Hong 
was moved on Thursday, February 4th. Mr. Snowden, 
who moved it, deplored the Government’s treatment 
of unemployment and was rash enough to use thy 
boomerang argument that the test of a modern Govem- 
ment was the extent to which it helped to improve trade, 
He advocated public ownership and democratic control 
of the “ essential services.” He argued that the pro- 
posals of Labour were immediately practicable. Afta 
all, he said, the advance towards State Socialism was 
already so noticeable that its final triumph was in- 
evitable. What was the difference between the Stat 
owning land and the State taking out a mortgage on th 
land, which was the Government’s scheme ? He seemed 
most of the time to be making overtures to the Liberals. 
It was also noticeable that he never varied his formula 
about nationalizing only the “ essential” services. He 
seemed to imply that the Liberals and Socialists might 
travel a fairly long road together before the nationalizing 
of all services became a practical policy. 

_  * * * + 


Sir Arthur Stecl-Maitland, the Minister of Labow, 
pointed out that unemployment was now less than in 
1924 and that wages had risen, not fallen. Then withou 
any heat he argued that the whole problem was not on 
of political theory at all but of industrial facts. He 
welcomed a very striking appeal by Mr. Johnston, 
which had been made earlier in the debate, that all 
parties should co-operate for the reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 

+ * * . 

The debate was continued on Friday, February 5th, 

when Mr. Dalton went a good deal further than Mr. 


Snowden. Mr. Lloyd George had evidently been thinking 
hard on the relations of Liberalism and _ Labow, 


and when his turn came it was expected that he would 
give a yes or no to the Labour hints of co-operation. 
What he did, however, was to warn the Socialists not 
to go too fast. Mr. Dalton’s speech was evidently too 
much for him, After all, as he said, even “ 
services meant such things as clothes, iron and steel. 
When he admitted that a certain part of the road was 
common to all he embraced even the Unionists. The 
Minister of Labour had declared that every monopoly 
must be considered on its merits. Mr. Lloyd George 
himself suggested that two monopolies should be dealt 
with at once—-coal and land, 
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Mr. Neville Chamberlain sympathised with Mr. Snow- 
den because the glance of his “ glad eye” towards Mr. 
Lloyd George had been tactlessly diverted by Mr. Dalton. 
He did not, on behalf of the Government, rule out public 
ownership in certain cases—for example, where some- 
thing had to be done regardless of cost. The point 
was that for every proposal of public ownership an 
unanswerable case must be made out. He thoroughly 
approved of a suggestion which had been made that 
« delegation should be sent to America to study the 
methods not only of ecmpioyers but of employed. 
Throughout the debate there was no detailed criticism 
of the Government policy. In the division the Socialist 
amendment was defeated by 299 votes to 112. 

* * + * 

The Liberal amendment to the Address was moved 
by Sir John Simon on Monday. It complained that the 
King’s speech contained no reference to education and 
challenged Lord Eustace Percy’s proposal to substitute 
block-grants for the percentage system, Sir John Simon 
said that the whole spirit of Circular 1871 and Memor- 
andum 44 was a reversal, or at any rate a suspension, 
of the ideas which had governed education since 1918. 
Lord Eustace pointed out, rightly as we think, that 
block-grants would give the local authorities freedom 
tospend money to the best advantage. He would consult 
the local authorities as to the best basis of assessment 
for the grants. He added that the block-grant system 
would not be introducec till next year and would probably 
be for a period of three years. The grants would be 
minima; they would have to be added to as the schemes 
of the proved the necessity. The 
amendment was rejected by 284 votes to 135. 

* + * * 

We hope that the educational controversy will now 
become calmer. The manner in which both the Circular 
and the Memorandum were launched was unfortunate. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has always shown a better 
way by taking local authorities into his confidence in 
We are convinced, however, that Lord Eustace 
The percentage system 


local authorities 


advance. 
Percy is justified in essentials. 
has caused waste; and waste is no more tolerable in 
education than elsewhere, though we do not grudge a 
penny that is well spent on education. Moreover, 
the tendency has been for the House of Commons to 
The Duchess of Atholl well said that what 
but 


lose control. 
Lord Eustace Percy proposed was not revolution 


evolution, 
* * + * 


On Tuesday the House of Commons considered the 
position of the osteopaths and other irregular practi- 
tioners. Dr. Graham-Little in moving that there should 
be an authoritative inquiry maintained the straitest 
doctrine of the General Medical Council and in effect 
condemned all irregular practitioners. Mr. C. Atkinson 
moved an amendment, the object of which was to secure 
for irregular practitioners with approved qualifications 


the benefit of recognition and registration. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain sanctioned neither of these lines. He 


thought that the public did not desire to be cut off from 
any eflicacious treatment, even though unorthodox, and 
that, on the other hand, it would be impossible to set 
up any Board which could assess the skill of osteopaths. 
In these circumstances he thought—and we think so 
too—that the best solution would be for the British 
Osteopathic Association to create its own colleges. 
He foresaw that if that were done there would be a 
gradual conforming of their curricula to those of the 
General Medical Council. 
* * * * 
On Tuesday Lord Reading announced the creation of 


a Royal Indian Navy, which will fly the White Ensign, 
and in which Indians will obtain commissions. Thinking 
men in India, he said, had long desired to have an Indian 
Navy capable of defending coastal commerce. Indians 
desiring to qualify for commissions would be given 
special facilities first for their education, and then for 
their technical training. Those Indians who are ex- 
pressing doubt evidently do not understand what a 
proof of good faith is the granting of the revered White 


Ensign. 


* % * + 


In South Africa the Colour Bar Bill, which General 
Smuts has described as a firebrand flung into a haystack, 
has just been forced through the Lower House. Until 
1921 natives were prohibited from doing skilled and 
semi-skilled work in the mines, but in that year the 
prohibition was removed as regards semi-skilled work. 
The result is well remembered—the strike and riots of 
1922, which caused chaos and much loss of life. The 
present Government in South Africa ever since it took 
office has hoped to reassert the colour bar in spite of a 
decision of the Transvaal High Court that any such bar 
is void. Its Bill displays the Dutch as opposed to the 
British tradition. We fear that it will prejudice the 
feeling of the natives about the intentions of the white 
men just when the way is being prepared for a new policy 
in the treatment of natives throughout South Africa— 
by segregation accompanied by large grants of land. 

* * * * 

The revised Measure for providing pensions for the 
clergy has been before the National Assembly. It 
now allows for contracting out of the scheme of com- 
pulsory contributions and provides for returnable pre- 
miums. Those who contract out must, of course, be 
able to prove that they have made adequate provision 
for themselves. We agree with the Times that a com- 
pulsory levy of 3 per cent. upon small stipends may 
mean hardship. On the other hand it is essential for 
the efficiency of the Church, and is only just to the 
clergy themselves, that there should be pensions. The 
gencrous offers of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
the Central Board of Finance do not dispose of the 
need for contributions from the clergy themselves, 
It is to be hoped that in the case of small stipends the 
laity will help to bear the new burden of the clergy. 

** * * * 

Walt Whitman never came nearer prophecy than in the 
lines describing a shipwreck in his poem, “Song of 
Myself.” He might have been an eye-witness of the noble 
deeds of the ‘ President Roosevelt’s’ gallant captain, 
ollicers, and crew, during their rescue of the * Antino.’s’ 
company :— 

* T understand the large hearts of heroes, 
The courage of present times and all times, 


How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the steam- 
ship, and Death chasing it up and down the storm, 


' 


How he kuuckled tight and gave not back an inch, and was faithful 
of days and faithful of nights, 

And chalk’d in large letters on a board, Be of good cheer, we will not 
desert you; 

How he follow’d with them and tack’d with them throe days and 
would not give it up, 

How he saved the drifting company at last.” 

One would like to sce those words engraved on the gifts 

and medals presented to Captain Fried and his fellow 

TCcSCUCIr’S, 

. * * + 


Bank Rate, 5 cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101;; on Wednesday week 100 4; a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88$; on Wednesday 
week 884; a year ago 90$. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 763; on Wednesday week 76}; a year 


ago 79}. 


per 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL GOSPEL 


MONTH ago there were references in the newspapers 

to an inquiry into industrial production in America 
conducted by two English engineers, both Cambridge 
men, Mr. Bertram Austin and Mr. W. Francis Lloyd. 
We understand that they undertook their mission of 
their own accord ; they were not sent by the Government 
or by any firm; they went out as visitors paying their 
own expenses because they were impelled by a devouring 
curiosity and a thirst for a kind of knowledge that would 
industrial 
domain they were like Browning’s Grammarian ;_ they 
We have 
written frequently about the revolution towards capital 
which has produced in America extraordinary advances 
in the standards of living and has simultaneously sent 


be of advantage to their country. In the 


were “ soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst.” 


wages soaring upwards and reduced prices. 


The secret of this remarkable phenomenon is well 
worth study and so far as we know it has been studied 


by no English observers more carefully or to 
effect than by Mr. Austin and Mr. Lloyd. 


successful industrial production under capitalism. 


spirited and excellent work. 


an obtain copies. 
may be reprinted and distributed widely. 


The authors sweep aside the easy and familiar explan- 
ation that the prosperity of America is due to the wealth 
of her natural resources, her great home market, and the 
They have come to the conclusion that 
she stumbled upon the secret of success when the scarcity 
of labour forced her to concentrate on the adoption of 
The result of her 


influx of gold. 


devices for saving time and trouble. 
highly modern methods is that employer and employed 
have been enriching themselves together. Take the 
position of the wage-carning class. In the past seven 
years deposits in the Savings Banks have been doubled. 
The hand-workers are also investors in the companies. 
The authors attribute the rise of the new methods more 
to Mr. Henry Ford than to any other man. We will 
interpolate here something which the authors do not 
say—that Mr. Ford started in business with the ideals 
of a benefactor rather than those of a money maker. 
He saw in the motor-car the popular vehicle of the future, 
and he made up his mind to discover the most serviceable 
design of motor-car for common use; to produce it as 
cheaply as possible and to pay as high wages as possible. 
He thought little, he has told us himself, about his own 
profits, though, of course, he saw that if his plan succeeded 
it would bring him wealth. He never dreamed that it 
would be a gold mine as it has turned out to be. He has 
achieved his ideals; he has paid the highest wages 
known anywhere in the world for similar work; and 
incidentally he has become a multi-millionaire. 

The first principle the authors lay down is that the 
best policy is to reduce prices to the consumer as far as 
possible, at the same time maintaining or improving 
quality. This is, of course, merely the old doctrine of a 
large turnover and small but quick returns. The old 
doctrine proves to have been even sounder than it seemed. 
Obviously when prices are reduced more people can afford 
to buy the article. It has been learned in America that 


the market increases with greater rapidity than could have 


more 
Their analysis 
seems to us to contain all the law and the prophets of 
We 
offer them our sincere congratulations on their high- 
We have their Report 
before us and we propose briefly to summarize it, but 
let us add that as it was printed for private circulation 
it will be useless for our readers to ask us where they 
We hope, however, that the report 


been reckoned upon at every fresh reduction in Price 

In order to reduce prices every kind of labour-sayjn, 

and time-saving device must be used. The tendeney 

in America is to standardize things which formerly it 
would have been thought impossible to standardize, 

The manufacturers of house-heating furnaces, for instance, 

have reduced the number of their models from 150 
20. We have heard it said that there are now only foy 
types of bedsteads in the whole of the United States} 

The danger, of course, is that there will come a general 
dullness into the nation from monotony of design ang 
monotony of labour. It may be found that “ universal 
plodding prisons up the nimble spirits in the arteries,” 
In the end individual craftsmanship may have to come 
to the rescue of mass production. 

The second principle is that the productive capacity 
per head of labour can be increased in exact proportion 
to the improvement in time and trouble saving appliances, 
Upon the truth of this principle depends the American 
policy of ruthlessly scrapping plant which is in any way 
out of date. The authors noticed that it was often 
considered more advantageous when scrapping plant to 
abandon both building and machinery rather than incur 
the expense of dismantling. In one organization the 
authors saw no member of the staff making any written 
entries of any description. Calculating - and _ ledger. 
posting machines were universally employed. 

The third principle is one which we have emphasized 
for years. Though obvious it is too often overlooked, 
It is that rapidity of turnover involves smaller capital 
requirements. A man who produces rapidly is producing 
economically and is therefore worth unusually high wages. 
If he produces in, say, seven hours what the ordinary 
man produces in ten hours, he is saving for his firm 
every day, as compared with the other man, a man’s 
share of the cost of overhead charges for three hours, 
The old-fashioned employer who cut a man down simply 
because he thought he was “‘ earning too much ”’ probably 
never thought of such a simple economic fact as that. 

The fourth principle is that high wages do not necess- 
arily mean a high level of prices. In America it is accepted 
that the higher the wages the better it is for the com- 
munity, as the wage earners are able to spend more. 
In practice this means that the best plan is to pay by 
results. Under this system the general level of wages in 
America is now higher than in 1920, while wholesale 
prices are lower. The wage rate had risen in 1924 to 
128 per cent. above the pre-War level; while the whole- 
sale price level had dropped from 126 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. above pre-War level. The British figures are in 
striking contrast. In 1924 the wage level had dropped 
to 70 per cent. above the pre-War level, while the wholesale 
price level had dropped to 74 per cent. 

The remaining principles are that it is important 
that every possible attention should be paid to the welfare 
of employees; that a free exchange of ideas between 
competing firms is an advantage to everybody; that 
promotion should be by merit only ; that research work 
is of prime importance; and that the elimination of 
waste is essential to national prosperity. 

The idea that competing firms should help one another 
is novel but seems fully to have justified itself on the 
ground that when any class of article becomes more 
popular everybody manufacturing that article shares 
in the increase of wealth. It is therefore wise for manu- 
facturers in the same trade to create by joint effort a 
general prosperity for that trade. Moreover, monopoly 
prices tend to destroy the individual initiative of a firm. 
The object in America is continuous reduction in prices 
Price-maintenance as a good in itself is ridiculed, 
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THE SESSION OPENS 
By New MEMBER. 

PROFOUND tranquillity broods over the House 
A of Commons. Unionist members returned from 
the Riviera are flushed with the news of victories gained 
in two admittedly difficult Scottish constituencies and 
over the soul of Sir Alfred Mond, The Labour Party is 
correspondingly chastened by defeat, and somewhat 
harassed by recent internecine disputes between Trade 
Union leaders. It has appeared in a subdued and rather 
agreeable mood. As for the Liberals, so busily engaged 
were they in frenzied attempts to create five groups out of 
four persons, that it was not until the third day that they 
put in an appearance in any force, having achieved that 
remarkable feat. 

The debate on the Address was a dull affair until Mr. 
Snowden moved his Socialist amendment, on Thursday, 
February 4th, in a masterly speech which it was impossible 
not to regard as a direct overture to Mr. Lloyd George. 
Every theme calculated to appeal to the Liberal leader 
was carefully introduced and developed—the gradual 
evolution as opposed to the drastic introduction of 
Socialism, coal, electricity, and finally, at great length, 
the land problem. ‘‘ I believe,” concluded Mr. Snowden, 
“the day is not far distant when a Government (he did 
not specify what Government) will sit upon that Bench, 
supported by a majority of the electors, which will carry 
into effect the principles and programme I have attempted 
to put before the House.” 

It was interesting to watch Mr. Lloyd George during 
this performance. He leaned forward with an expression 
of intense interest and approval. Mr. Runciman, on 
the other hand, did not seem so pleased. 

The House then settled down to a more or less academic 
discussion of Socialism, from which practical suggestions 
were conspicuous by their absence. The debate had, 
however, two supreme merits. It was conciliatory, and 
it was hardly ever dull. Mr. Cadogan set the tone in a 
speech of great moderation, in which he analysed the argu- 
ments for and against State interference in industry, 
concluding with an appeal to the Labour Party to co- 
operate in an attempt to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, and Mr. Lansbury, who followed in his usual 
emotional and transparently sinecre vein, was also quite 
uiprovocative. Mr. Oliver Stanley and Captain O'Connor 
for the Conservatives and Mr. Tom Johnston for Labour 
contributed specches of value, and the latter made the 
interesting suggestion that the Prime Minister should 
suminon a conference of the opposing front benches. 
Mr. Johnston is worth watching. He is about ihe ablest 
of the Labour back-benchers, a brilliant journalist, and 
one of the few Socialists who have grasped the importance 
of Imperial policy to every party in the days of economie 
reorganization which lie ahead. 

Mr. Dalton opened the ball on Friday, February 5th. 
He carries some weight as a member of the Parliamentary 
Executive of the Labour Party, and he is out to smash 
up the Liberals. He poured cold water on the idea of a 
Labour-Liberal rapprochement, and heaped scorn on the 
Liberal members, whom he urged ‘once more to nail 
their colours to the fence.”’” For himself, he would be 
ruthless, remorseless, relentless, and he would have 
Socialism, the whole of Socialism, nothing but Socialism, 
and quickly, too. So much for Mr, Snowden’s little 
effort. The Labour leaders have a trying tine with these 
impetuous dare-deyil back-benchers, but I do not for a 
moment think that Mr, Dalton, to whom Mr, Lloyd 
George addressed all his subsequent remarks, has finally 
ruled out a working allianee, Mr, R. S. Hudson made 


the second practical suggestion of the debate—that a 
deputation of industrialists should be sent to study 
conditions in the United States. He is not sufficiently 
forceful in his manner of speaking, a fault which he 
shares with Mr. Cadogan, and to a less extent with Mr. 
Stanley, although undue diflidence is certainly preferable 
to the combination of insolence and truculence affected 
by some other back-benchers. The last day of the debate 
—devoted to the Liberal amendment on education—was 
a weariness to the flesh, and everyone was delighted 
to see the Address passed at a comparatively early 
hour, 

The position occupied just now by the Prime Minister, 
both in the House and the country, is surely unparalleled 
in political history. Anything he does or says—and he 
is eminently practical and, therefore, on occasion, dullish— 
is received with an almost sublime rapture in all quarters. 
If anyone can get us through the May crisis, he is the man, 
for every day, as I have frequently pointed out, he be- 
comes more the national, and less the purely party leader. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, just back from Ceylon and 
looking very well, has easily outdistanced Mr. Lloyd 
George in the struggle for Opposition leadership. The 
latter wastes his substance trying to compose the differ- 
ences of Messrs. Kenworthy, Benn, Guest and co,—an 
unedifying task for one who has in his day composed the 
differences of the Powers of Europe. On the rare ocea- 
sions when he speaks his own mind—on Friday, Febru- 
ary 5th, for instance—he commands the respectful 
attention of the House. It remains a mystery alike ta 
his best friends and to his enemies why he does not cast 
himself adrift once and for all from all the squalid and 
petty little intrigues in which he has immersed himself, 
Mr. George has on many occasions lost his position, his 
friends, and his soul, But there is one thing he has never 


lost—his courage. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S SPEECH 


FYNUE Spectator has deep sympathy and admiration for 
the Italian people. It was therefore with very deep 
regret that we read the speech of Signor Mussolini in 
the Italian Chamber on Saturday last about the 
criticisms of Italian policy in the German Press and about 
the speech of the Bavarian Premier, Herr Held. The 
inadequacy of the occasion for such a protest and the 
violence of its character call forth indignation, not only 
among the friends of Italy, but among all those who desire 
that the spirit of the Locarno Pact shall be maintained, 
and that the peace of the world shall not be disturbed. 
Even granted that the German newspapers in general 
and the Bavarian Premier in particular gave an excuse 
for oratorical reprisals, there was none, either in form or 
substance, for a speech like that made by Signor 
Mussolini. His words indeed remind one of an English 
election story. A candidate declared that his opponent 
had broken every rule of honour, decency, and truth. 
He had heaped calumny upon calumny; lie on lie. 
He had been guilty of treachery and fraud. ‘ But,” he 
added, “let him beware. He has tried us to the limits of 
endurance, and I warn him that if he goes a step further 
he will find that two can play at this game.” That was 
the spirit of the Italian Prime Minister's protests against 
what we admit were the dangerous and foolish infelicities 
of the German Press, As to the provox itions of Herr 
Held they could and should have been dismissed with a 
smile as exaggerated, inept, and unworthy of the attention 
of the Italian Government. Herr Held was trying to 
assert himself and his Goyernment in international 
affairs, and in pleading for Bavarian particularism in 
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diplomacy he expressed certain grievances against Italy. 


He did not, however, represent the Reich in any way. 


What should we think here if some foreign Government 
took us to task in the spirit of Signor Mussolini because 
the Prime Minister of the Free State or of Northern 
Ireland made for his own purposes comments upon some 
Again, what would sensible people say 
here if Mr. Baldwin was ill-judged enough to threaten the 
American Republic because the Governor of the State of 
Texas, or Nebraska, or Oregon—we apologise to the States 
sal offensive and untrue 


foreign nation ? 


in question for our illustration 


things about English policy and threatened us with ven- 
the 


geance? Nor was it only highly indiscreect of 
Italian Prime Minister to brow-beat Germany in general 


because a Bavarian politician in particular had said what 
he had no business to say ; Signor Mussolini put his protest 


in words which no Power that has entered the League 
of Nations ought to dream of employing. 


Could anything be more undignified than the counter- 


threat that if a boycott by German tourists “ should 


become effective to-morrow with the tacit consent of the 
German authorities, we (Italy) shall reply with a boycott 
which will be twice as effective, and to any reprisals which 
may be taken we shall reply with reprisals thrice as 


severe ” ? 

Signor Mussolini ended his ill-timed and unhappy 
speech in a way which reminds one of * The Great Defiance * 
of the young Columbian in Martin Chuzz!ewit :— 

“To the German nation we say: ‘The Fascist people wishes 
to be a sincere friend who looks you straight in the eyes, a friend 
with clean hands, a friend who stands outside that ‘“ Kultur” 
which we have now done with. My speech must be regarded as 
the adoption of a political and diplomatic position. I hope that 
it will be heard by all those who ought to hear it, so that the Italian 
Government need not make a concrete reply as it would have to 
do if the German Government assumed responsibility for what 
has happened and for the six-column article which a provincial 
Fascist newspaper published the other day—I read it very carefully 
—under the heading “ Fascist Italy will never lower her flag on 
the Brenner.” I sent the editor my copy of the paper with the 
following alteration in the heading : ** Fascist Italy can, if necessary, 
carry the Tricolour to the other side of the Brenner, but never 
take it away.”’’”’ 

What a “ conerete reply ” is exactly we do not know, 
but presumably something in the nature of what the 
diplomatists of the Victorian epoch used to call “ material 
guarantees.” If Italy is about to enter upon her 
Napoleonic epoch in such a spirit as this, who among those 
who love and admire her as we do can escape a sense of 
personal humiliation? We have no business with the 
internal affairs of Italy, nor have we any desire to raise 
any personal prejudice against Signor Mussolini. Indeed, 
we believe that he and the Fascist party have done much 
to increase the prosperity of Italy. If, however, speeches 
of this kind are to be made and a policy of the sort hinted 
at is to be pursued, Italy will become an impossible 
partner in the work which belongs to every member of 
the League—the work of keeping the world’s peace. 

If Signor Mussolini and his colleagues would only 
reflect a little, they would surely see that it cannot be worth 
while for Italy to perturb the minds of men and nations 
as this speech is likely to perturb them. It is no secret 
that Italy, with her large and growing population, is hoping 
to find lands oversea where the surplus of her population 
may dwell and develop trade and commerce under their 
own flag. There is no one here, provided that this exten- 
sion can be achieved without injustice, who would not be 
pleased to see Italy carry out her policy. But, obviously, 
this diflicult and delicate business is not going to be made 
easier by ill-judged threats of violence. 

The evil repercussions of the speech will not be confined 
to England. Italy desires to stand well, and most rightly 
so, with the United States, and all friends of Italy were 
pleased to note the extraordinarily good impression which 
Signor Volpi and his commission made in America. The 


’ 


ee 


dignity and good sense of their diplomacy not only mags 
a generous settlement of their Debt problem Possible, 
but inspired America with the feeling that the Italians 
deserved gencral support and sympathy. 

We should not be sincere if we did not point out that, 
speech like that of Signor Mussolini will do infinite harp 
to Italy on the other side of the Atlantic. The Americans, 
though this is not fully understood in Europe, ar 
intensely anxious that the peace of the world shall be 
maintained. It is, indeed, because of their dread of 
turmoil and animosity that they have made so many 
difliculties about joining with the rest of the Powers na 
working the League of Nations. The mass of Americans 
have a feeling that Europe is a whirlpool of savagery, 
bloodshed, and intrigue, and they passionately refuse 
to be engulfed in it. That is an evil omen for a peacefyl 
re-settlement of the world, and everything that can be 
done should be done to give America an assurance that 
angry aggression is not the mood of Continental Europe, 
But how are we to do that in face of such an incident ag 
Signor Mussolini’s speech ? 


THE SCANDAL OF SHORT WEIGHT 
| EAD o’er this and after, this,” says Henry VIII to 


Wolsey, “and then to breakfast with what 
appetite you have.” The evidence submitted to the 
Food Council on Short Weight and Measure in the sale 
of Foodstuffs (H.M.’s Stationery Office, Is. 6Gd., 1926) is 
sorry reading with its miserable record of pilfering in the 
nourishment of babes and its sordid stories of short. 
weight given, or connived at, by apparently responsible 
tradesmen. Are the indictments true ? They appear to 
be well grounded in individual and perhaps isolated cases, 
Mr. Buckley, chairman of the Clean Milk Socicty, states 
that the average London milk roundsman, in addition to 
his minimum wage of 56s. a week, makes a weckly addition 
of from 30s. to 50s. by delivering short measure in un- 
scaled bottles. Sugar, tea, meat, grapes, tomatoes, have 


all been found to be the vehicles of peculation. 


But is this anything new ? Did we not all know—has 
not every woman known, since butchers and_ bakers 
existed—that human nature cannot be trusted to deliver 


good measure unless the eye of the mistress is watchful? 
A cowman in Northamptonshire recently pleaded guilty 
to watering the milk of his master’s cows because he felt 
sorry for them, called upon as they were to supply an 
inflexible quota for the dairy. When his charges 
moody or fretful at the demands made on them, the good 
cowman eked out their contributions as best he could 
with from 9 to 19 per cent. of added water. He was 
fined fifteen shillings, and few will be stony-hearted 
enough to suggest that the sentence was too lenient. 
Yet undoubtedly this tampering with our milk supplies is 
No food in nature absorbs deleterious 


set med 


a serious matter. 
elements so readily as milk, and no food is more beneticial 
when pure. We cannot afford, then, for the sake of the 
health of the rising generation, if not for our own, to allow 
our health-giving milk supply to be tampered with 
Here, no doubt, the Food Council can help us by calling 
attention to the irregularities existing in its distribution, 
both in bottles and “ loose,” and in the maintenance of 
a standard of butter-fat content when it leaves the dairy, 

Although we welcome such suggestions as that the 
selling of short-weight in foodstuffs shall be made a penal 
offence, and that with every purchase of meat a ticket 
shall be given, showing the weight and price. we 
believe that public opinion, now roused on this question, 
will do more than legislation. The maxim caveat 
emptor must hold good in domestic affairs as in other 
There is alwavs a narrow margin 


circumstances of life. 
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between short weight and overweight. Absolute precision 
is a god-like quality. We cannot expect the grocery boy 
or fruiterer’s attendant to displease his master by cheating 
the business ; the debit side of the human cquation 


must certainly be made good by the customer. 

Hitherto, no Royal Commission has considered the 
custom of giving change for a florin when half a crown is 
tendered, yet surely this deceit is at least as well estab- 
lished as that of fraud in foodstuffs. 
gullible, there will be those who take advantage 
Barnum said that there 
and the phrase 


The world 


As long as the 


public is 
of innocence or 
was “a ‘sucker ” 
remains in the mind because it is so true. 
is full of fools, otherwise tradesmen would be more careful 


carelessness. 


born every minute,” 


that their employees gave us good measure. Can we 
legislate for foolish and careless people? And if we 
g 


could, should we ? 

The tales of trickery told before the Food Council are 
rertainly disgusting, as is, for some strange reason, the 
yevelution of any petty fraud. Why will a Hooley or a 
Bottomley remain a figure of glamour to many, when the 
sneak-thief is universally hated ? Whatever the reason, 
if the charges made against milkmen, grocers, and a firm 
of West-End fruiterers are true, we should be grateful 
to the Food Council for giving publicity to them. Still, 
must not wake us to 
Milkmen 


the morning cry of * Milk-O!” 
thoughts of treasons and conspiracies. are 
probably no worse than other men. 

It cannot be said too often that the housewife’s vigilance 
can do more than any Act of Parliament. The frown of 
matrons is more potent than the arm of the law. 
wives may achieve promptly and kindly what the con- 
bined resources of the Amalgamated Master Dairymen, 
the National Clean Milk Society, the London and Counties 
Retail and other 
august pro- 
fessional, could accomplish only with pains and penalties 
and very slowly. We hope that the Food Council will be 
able to carry on this work without statutory powers. If 
it could, it would prove to admiration how great are the 
Psychologically, publicity, as a weapon, 


House- 


Fruiterers and Florists Association 


bodies, learned and unlearned, Jay and 


uses of publicity. 
has this advantage over statutory power that it brings in 
as an ally the alertness of the public. When there is a 
law the public expects the law to do everything, but 
when only a warning is given everybody is more inclined, as 
“to sit up and take notice.” 
The guilty tradesman says, “ I must 
doing, or I shall get into trouble and perhaps ruin myself.” 
The housewife says, “* Now that I know the truth I must 
There is a real need 


the fashionable saying is, 


mind what I am 


see that Iam not swindled again.” 
for the wage-earning class to be aroused because that 
class developed a habit during the War, when food was 
controlled, of not minding very much what prices were 
Few questions were asked ; it was 
as they continually did— 


asked in the shops. 
assumed that if prices went up 
wages, according to the accepted system, would keep pace 
with them, One of the great discoveries of that time was 
made by the shop-keepers ; they found that they could 
charge higher prices than they had ever thought possible. 
If, however, the retailers and the public must be careful, 
so also must the Food Council itself. Retailers are shy 
birds. In some matters they take fright very easily : for 
instance, during the War when the Food Controller fixed 
the price of rabbits too high, the rabbit, for all towns- 
men knew, might have been extinct. It disappeared 
from the markets. 

Although the charges in the White Paper are not 
proven to the hilt, fraud is evidently much too common. 
The best remedy, however, is at our doorstep. There 
are more honest tradesmen in England than dishonest. 
We must turn the latter from the door. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Il.- THE UNITED STATES VIEW 


AMERICAN, 


By AN 


YGUND as seems the case which Canada makes out 
WO against the United States of not being a generous 
On 
the surface it is true the undoubted damage done to 
Canadian interests by the American tariff policy and new 
immigration law does make us appear an inconsiderate 
friend. However, two thoughts occur which make it 
hard either to sympathize too deeply in this situation with 
the one nation or to be too sweepingly condemnatory 
toward the other. One of these is that in 1911 Canada 
was offered reciprocity by the United States and she 
rejected it overwhelmingly at the Moreover, 
the best judges agree that should the proposal be again 
submitted to the people it would be rejected again. 
The reasons given are these: A long 
thoughtful Canadian leaders at the time that no matter 
how great the temporary of reciprocity 
might be, ultimately the arrangement would mean the 
stultification of Canada as an independent nation and the 
attaching of herself as a tail to the American kite. 


neighbour, there are some flaws in the argument. 


polls. 


view convinced 


advantage 


As by far the greater nation, with interests more weighty 
and powerful, the United States, under the reciprocal 
arrangement, would have been able practically to dictate 
the Canadian tariff policy toward other countries. It 
would have amounted to the practical political sub- 
jugation of Canada. Such a 
Canadian leaders then and it seems certain now. 


result seemed certain ta 


Now, on this subject of magnanimity which these 


engaging and delightful leaders of Canadian thought 
so convincingly present, it seems worth while to quote an 
eminent Canadian—-Dr. Maurice Hutton, Principal of 
University College, Toronto. In his recent book, The 


Greek Point of View, Dr. Hutton speaks of the great 
gulf between private ethics and public and national 
He says: ‘“‘ Can a nation, for instance, be mag- 
% Ought a Minister of Affairs 
? Magnanimity is nothing unless it pays 


ethics. 


nanimous Foreign even 


to try to be so 


its price in sacrifice. A nation is seldom confronted 


squarely with the alternative magnanimity and sacrifice 


statesman, himself, never pays 


To 


give away his country’s rights and call it magnanimity 


or aggrandizement. <A 
the price and cannot, therefore, be magnanimous. 


is an ancient hypocrisy and an Athenian self-deception. 
‘he chooses peace at 
He 


magnanimous,’ 


In the pungent words of Pericles, 


any price and then calls it magnanimity. runs 
himself 


‘ he is too proud to 


away from danger and calls 
In short, in more modern language 
fight.’ ’’ Of course, when he wrote this, nothing was 
farther from the distinguished author’s thought than the 
the United States. Nor 


mind. However, his words 


relations between Canada and 
did he have the tariff in 
scem so appropriate that it is impossible to resist quoting 
them. In a way they constitute an answer to the charge 
that the United States Government to Canada 
to make a generous gesture and display a neighbourly 
If we push the argument to its conclusion, 


owes it 


magnanimity. 
a Government has no right to be magnanimous. 
gestures are out of place on the part of a nation, however 
commendable they may be in an individual, and foreign 
ministers who make them are both hypocritical and 


Generous 


cowardly. 

Two basic things ought to be clearly understood about 
One of .these is that there is no genuine senti- 
The other, 


Canada. 
ment for separation from the British Empire. 
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that there is just as little desire for annexation to the United was 1 
States. You will, of course, hear talk on both topics and THE DOUGLAS-PENNANT CASR they 
you will find adherents of both ideas, but it does not take ; evel; 
long to convince any discerning person that it is mere By tur Hon. Vioter Doucias-Pennanr, I she 
rhetoric. The truth is that from whatever angle the [Although we have not closely studied Miss Douglas-Ponns,» ay 
matter is viewed, Canada has almost nothing practical to ¢#¥s® we have thought it right to publish this statement, Evid, was 

: . s 2 ; . she has on her side well-known and public-spirited mo,. _’ 
gain by changing her status. From the sentimental the case which she sceks to establish is one which . its aa full , 
standpoint she would risk much and lose not a little. So must commend itself—that she has a right to know on what chan mad 
far as the United States is concerned, the true Canadian = ‘Soni and on what evidence the charges were bag pres 
fecling is one of friendliness, but not of admiration. to tl 
Canadians not only do not want to be part of us, but they R ECENT articles and letters in the Press have arin Wor 
do not want to grow up to be like us. Considering Xv drawn attention to what is becoming known a had 
certain phases of our greatness, this is not wholly incom- the Douglas-Pennant scandal, and the persisteney wit hi 
prehensible. For one thing, the true Canadian vastly which this case of mine survives the strenuous efforts » suc 


prefers his own political system, moulded upon the 
British. He thinks it works better, operates more 
cleanly, is more truly responsive to the people, achieves 
results with less delay and puts better men into public 
life. Not many persons capable of taking a detached 
view will dispute these things. It is rather convincing 
proof to be told that approximately seventy per cent. of 
the qualified voters in Canada regularly go to the polls in 
a Federal election as compared with a bare fifty per cent. 
in the United States. 

There is a fairly widely held Canadian conviction that 
the Dominion has profited by the mistakes of the United 
States, has avoided some of the deeper pitfalls into which 
we have fallen, and though not now enjoying our present 
unparalleled prosperity, in the long run will be almost as 
big and certainly a better country in which to live. There 
are, of course, plenty of perplexing problems in Canada, 
but none is insoluble. Almost wholly they are economic 
problems. She has none of those hopeless ones arising 
from a mongrel population and a system of politics which 
fails to function. The fact that she is tied to Great 
Britain by a sentimental and political bond has not 
prevented the development of a real national spirit. 
There is no Canadian so uninformed as not to know that 
this bond is more intangible than real; that it can be 
broken at will; that Canadian independence is as com- 
plete, for all practical purposes, as that of the United 
States. Everybody appreciates these things, but people 


want the British bond retained just the same and—for 
religious reasons too complicated to go into here—the 


French-Canadians want it retained even more than the 
British born. 

Perhaps as illuminating an example of the relation 
toward Great Britain as any, is the attitude of Canada 
towards British titles in her own country. She simply 
puts a stop to them. For years it had been the Crown 
custom to scatter annually a few titles among deserving 
Canadians. No one particularly objected, although the 
Canadian fecling toward titles is inherently much the same 
as in America. Five years ago a title was conferred upon 
an extremely unpopular person. There was a real stir 
among the people, with the result that the Canadian 
Parliament informed the British Premier that Canada 
desired no more titles which were not ollicially recom- 
mended by the Canadian Government. That ended the 


title business. No recommendations have been made 
and whether any will be made in future or not is 
an open question. Many Canadians hold that there 


will be no However, this difference over titles 
is a detail and does not in the least indicate 
cut The truth is that the average thoughtful 
Canadian, appreciating the youth, the hidden wealth and 
potential greatness of his country, thinks of himself as 
helping to build a great nation. There are few men of 
imagination who will not be fired by that idea, 


(Concluded.) 


more. 
a desire to 


loose. 





with a Duster, and Dr. Wingfield Stratford and the lett 
of Canon Peter Green, Sir H. R. Reichel, Sir Almry 
Wright, Mr. John Fortescue, and many others the pubi 
is beginning to realize that this much misrepresent 
affair is not a mere personal grievance, but that a vit, 
principle is at stake—i.e., the right of every individual t 
know of what he is accused before he is condemned, 

In laying some of the facts before the readers of thy 
Spectator | am aware that many will be inclined to brug 
them aside as exv-parte statements. I can only point oy 
that they are corroborated by irrefutable documentary 
evidence and that no fair-minded person can regard as 
a case in which the charges have been! 
withheld from the accused. The facts briefly are a 
follows :— 

At the urgent request of the Air Council I gave up my 
work as a National Health Insurance Commissioner jp 
Junc, 1918, and accepted the newly-created post of Com- 
mandant of the Women’s Royal Air Force, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, working directly under the Master. 
General of Personnel (Major-General Sir Godfrey Paine) 


ollicialism to suppress it, proves the accuracy of the , “] 
saying: “Great is the Truth and it shall prevail” — ™* 

Thanks to the powerful articles of Mr. Henry Neying, & 
in the Manchester Guardian, and those of the Gentlem, is“ 


At the end of two months General Paine was promoted lel 
to another post and was succeeded by General Brancker bi 
Two days later, without a hint that anything was wrong ” 
I was suddenly rushed out of a Medical Conference ang °° 
peremptorily informed by General Brancker that I wa . 

( 


dismissed from the Corps, and he ordered me to leave 
instantly. “Now at once! ‘To-morrow morning!’ 
before a successor had been appointed. He informed m 


—_ 99 - : , 
that I was “ most efficient,” but that Lord Weir had! (. 


op temnane 
lal 
~ 


~ 5 


' eee ' 
decided to dismiss me—he would not tell me why. : 
: . ; w 
There was no adverse report from a senior officer—nog 
v 


Court Martial or Inquiry; and Lord Weir's action was 
in direct contravention of the King’s Regulations and the 
W.R.A.F. Regulations, specially framed for War-time A 
emergency. I was thrown out of the Corps without ; 
reference to the. Air Council, which had appointed mej 
and which alone had power to dismiss an officer after due] 





notice in writing. General Paine was never informed a!  * 
consulted. My dismissal was all the more unjust, as only h 
ten days earlicr General Paine had informed me, wit! ' 
Lord Weir’s concurrence—on my desiring to resign as é ; 
protest against conditions I was not allowed to remedy- , 
that the Air Council valued my services highly, and that , 
1 could not be allowed to resign before the end of the Wat. "i 
The fact that I was thrown out of the Corps in a manne! } 
implying disgraceful conduct gave colour to the per 
sistent rumours spread that it had been discovered that 1 J 
was a spy in the pay of the Germans and a disreputable ‘ 
woman who was corrupting the W.R.A.F. ; 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth was appointed by the Prime } 
Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) to investigate the matter; ; 


but the same extraordinary secrecy was preserved and I 
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s not allowed to know who my accusers were or what 
was é : 
they 
ever, may 
J should consider “ some sort of reparation for the way 


alleged against me. Mr. Harmsworth’s views, how- 
c fn] ’ . , 
be gauged from the fact that he asked me what 


%? 


SE 





I “had been treated,’ and he wrote to tell me that he 


Penny: . . 
5 onan’ was strongly recommending Mr. Lloyd George to order a 










Evidey .* e > , Tr , , . , 4 
“pd, full judicial inquiry. Arrangements were actually being 
at chan made when Mr. Lloyd George retracted his word—under 
based. pressure from Lord Weir. Lord Weir objected not only 
to the judicial inquiry, but also to the issuc of Mr. Harms- 
© ag. worth’s report, though the fact that it would be published 
own 5 had been announced to and by the Press. _— 
ey wil In view of this, the statement issued later by Lord Weir's 
forts suecessor (General Seely) that : 
the o “In the best interests of the W.R.A.F. it ‘was necessary that 
1 ™ Miss Douglas-Pennant’s connexion with that Force should cease, 
ilies gave the impression that something too disgraceful to 
ntleme disclose had necessitated my expulsion from the Corps. 
letter Later, a letter from Lady Rhondda to the 7 imes (June 
lentes grd, 1919) announced that she had advised my dismissal ; 
"publ but no explanation was given for this action on the part 
-sente of one who had no jurisdiction over me and no first-hand 
a Vits knowledge of me or the W RAE. . 
lual ¢ In view of the public indignation aroused by the incon- 
d. sistent and misleading statements made by Ministers in 
of thee both Houses to excuse my dismissal, the House of Lords 
brus} appointed a S¢ lect Committee * to examine the circum- 
nt out stances connect d with [my] dismissal,”” and it was con- 
entary fidently believed that the truth would emerge and that 
ale Tshould at last be given a chance of learning why I had 
. been been thrown out of the Corps. I nfortunately, the Chair- 
re gc an (Lord Wrenbury) ruled that the Inquiry should be 
converted into something like an action for wrongful dis- 
p my missal, and I was required to open and make out a case 
er jp 08 this basis—without, however, being allowed to know 
Com. of what I was accused. 
rank I am very reluctant to criticize the Select Committee ; 
aster. but I may be permitted to point out that the manner in 
sine) which this Inquiry was conducted has been described in a 
ote] deter to the Times (February 25th, 1925) from the Arch- 
cker bishop of Wales and other leading men as “ happily rare 
— in this country.” Men of high legal standing, who have 
aad compared the Report with the evidence, are of opinion 
ae that a serious miscarriage of justice has taken place. The 
eave Committee made no attempt to ascertain the nature of 
oth secret allegations against me, or the evidence on which 
I mel they were founded, though the Parliamentary Secretary 
had (Air Ministry) emphasized their gravity. Lord Weir, in 


evidence, admitted that he had ordered my dismissal 
without seeing me or making any inquiry, as he said it 


ne 

was was “ foreign to his methods of working to do so.” 

th In consequence of Lord Weir's action, for nearly seven 
ina years I have been misrepresented—ostracized— officially 
ant and financially ruined. In common justice I ought to be 
me allowed to know why I have been selected from among 
Jue) all loyal British women who served in the War for such 
~ signal disgrace, and why I have been made to appear to 
nhs have brought discredit on my family name. 

itl Though publicity is intensely distasteful to me, I have 
$ i felt it to be my duty to draw attention to a matter which 
. affects the safety of all public servants. Thoughtful people 
rat are disquieted at the dangerous precedent set by this 
ar, tase, in which every canon of justice has been broken and 
vr every tradition of the Service flouted. 

or: | An official letter was written on behalf of Mr. Ramsay 
I MacDonald when Prime Minister—stated to represent 


le | also the views of the two preceding Prime Ministers. As 
this letter speaks of my “ high administrative capacity,” 


ne it only increases the mystery. The ambiguous statement 
; that there is nothing against me “in any available 


If fecord” does not satisfy those who are aware that a 


letter which caused my dismissal was declared by the Air 
Ministry to be “ lost” when called for by my counsel 
during the Inquiry. 

Surely in common justice either the allegations should 
be disclosed so that I may have the chance of refuting 
them, or it should be frankly admitted that a grave wrong 
has been done. 


SPECIMEN DAYS 


[The title which we have borrowed from Walt Whitman to stard 
at the head of these articles well enough expresses their purpose. They 
are simple accounts of the daily life of certain wage-earners, and of 


an eleme ntary schoolmaster who began life as a hand-worker, written 
by themselves. Beyond the very rare correction of a phrase which 
made it diffi ‘ult to follow the sense no attempt has been made to * edit” 
the articles. Their interest and attractiveness would disappear if we 
tried to turn them into something other than they ar spontaneous 
de scriptions of life as scen by the workers themselves Ep. Spectator. | 
eat 
III.—A MINER. 

(The writer of this article, J.W., was born in 1886, the fourth 

of a family of twelve. His father was a miner whose earnings 


was good or bad, from as little as 3s. Gd. 
per day to, at rare times, about 7s. a J.W. left school at 
eleven and worked one year at the pit bank for Is. a dey; but 
as soon as he was twelve he went down the pit and worked as a 
miner at the various phases of labour till 1915, when he b 
a check-weigher at a mine 


varied, according as trade 


day. 
came 


DAY in the life of a miner would be to some others, 
4 who are not acquainted with it, a day of torture 
a Gethsemane, just as a day in the life of someone else in 
a different branch of industry would be 


torture for a 


miner. The miner’s day generally begins at a very early 
hour His wife is generally up half an 


hour before that time, getting the fire ready so that he 


5 a.m. usually. 


can have a cup of tea before he goes out, and so that his 
clothes can be warmed ready to put on. 

Gencrally speaking, miners are not at all talkative in 
the carly morning. Many of them rise their 
clothes, take their frugal breakfast, and depart with only 


and don 


to the wife, and a kiss it may be 
be in some instances. Tired 
and stiff and sore he rises reluctantly, for he hardly ever 
Out into the morning air he 


a curt * good morning ~ 
But few words are spoken. 


seems to get enough rest. 
goes, and as he nears the scene of his labour, he meets with 
others of his comrades as they come from all points of the 
compass to be ready at the given time to descend for the 
day. 

In winter it is not such a heartbreak to go away from 
God's sunlight and fresh air for the best part of every day 
of one’s life; but in the summer mornings, when the 
birds are singing, and the soft fragrances of earth have been 
quickened by the overnight dew, when everything has the 
virgin freshness of young life, it is not such an easy thing 
to bury one’s self away in the bowels of the earth, when 
every bone in one’s body is erying for the sun and glorious 
freedom of a British summer's day. 

But however reluctant one may be, coal must be got, 
and wives and children have a greater call upon one’s 
heart and soul. True to time, 
in batches of anything from four at a time in the case of a 


the men begin to descend 


small pit, to as high as forty or more in the case of a large 
colliery. 

Down they plunge from daylight to darkness, with the 
swift motion of the engines paying out the cables that 
are attached to the cages. A short journey, though in 
cases of very deep pits a swift journey, soon lands them 
at the bottom, for speed is essential in getting the men 
in in time. Cages are quickly emptied, and away they go 
more to the for load of 
beings. As soon as the men step out of the cage they 
scurry off in different directions, each intent on getting 
to his work as quickly as possible, the young boys and 
youths jostling each other and joking and playing tricks 
on cach other ; while the older men, more staid and sober 


once surface another human 
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sometimes chiding the boys for their high spirits. But all 
is generally good-natured banter, and off they go, with 
hardly ever a thought of what lies ahead, except it be an 
occasional twinge that the task set may be too much to 
be accomplished in the time. 

Arrived at the coal face, which may be two or three miles 
in many cases from the bcttom of the shaft, clothes 
are hurriedly torn off, until only a thin shirt and trousers 
are left—or, in the case of deep, hot mines, nothing except 
a pair of bathing pants and boots are left— the miner gets 
hold of his tools and prepares for his labour. 

He carefully, though hurriedly, examines the roof and 
sides of his working place, tapping suspicious looking 
places here and there with his pick or hammer, and being 
able to tell by the sound whether it is safe or not. If 
unsafe, timber must be “ set ” at once, so as to secure the 
roof and keep him safe from sudden falls of rock. 

Then if it is a thin seam—say two or three fect in 
thickness—in some cases seams are worked as low as 
eighteen inches—he has to get on to his hands and knees, 
and craw! in to where the coal is, lying down in a curiously 
crumpled up position upon his side, his legs drawn in 
beneath him, and he begins to undercut the coal. 

This is very skilled work, and only after a man has 
served through all the various grades, and has been for 
a period of some vears in the pit, does he become a hewer. 
Brains as well as brawn are needed, and often a very 
small diminutive man will show a greater cutting capacity 
than another who is very much heavier built, just because 
he uses more skill in studying the nature of the strata, 
and knows how to use every ounce of his energy to the 
best advantage. Hour after hour passes, and the regular 
tapping of his pick continues, as he travels along the coal 
face, always lying in the same cramped position, and 
only changing over to his other side so that he can rest a 
bit, by changing his limbs in motion. A short respite is 
snatched for the eating of the frugal meal, generally of 
bread and butter or cheese, which his wife has prepared 
for him before he left in the morning, then with a drink 
of cold tea from his flagon, he is back at work again plying 
his pick, while the sweat pours from his body, and the 
work progresses. 

When his undercutting is completed, he drills his shots, 
gets them charged, and withdraws to a safe distance till 
the explosion is past. As soon as the shot has gone off, 
he is back in; for now he can tell whether his efforts will 
be successful for the day or not. If the shots have suc- 
ceeded in bringing down the coal he has thus prepared, 
tubs must be got off, the coal filled into them hurriedly, 
and away they go loaded, pushed sometimes by the boys 
and the young men, who will some day be hewers them- 
selves, or drawn by ponies out to the main roads, when 
they are taken by haulage power to the pit bottom. 

All day long this alternate undercutting, timbering, 
blasting and loading goes on, without a break, the air 
already warm by reason of the depth of the men, now 
absolutely polluted by the powder smoke, that slowly 
drags itself along in thick clouds, obscuring the little 
light which his lamp gives off, and adding to the difliculties 
of the miners as the day progresses. 

Cursing at failures, joking with comrades, singing when 
the work is going well; but all the time performing epics 
of labour, which no other class of worker I have ever seen 
performs, the miner toils on, where “ every hour must 
sweat its sixty minutes to the death.” At the end of the 


shift he dons his clothes, and now tired, with every ounce 
of energy wrung out of his body, he drags his limbs along 
the low roadways to the shaft, more like a native of darkest 
Africa than a white civilized being made in the “* image of 
God.” 

Then the journey to the surface, and home. 


Dirty and 





ee 


ee 


drenched with sweat, he has got to wash, with very littl 
facilities for doing so ; for few miners’ houses are provided | 
with baths. 
In the operation of washing, the house which the Wife | 
has taken such a pride in cleaning during the day jg jy 
uproar, and when he has finished it needs to be cleaned 
and washed out all over again. For the sake of his Women. § 
folk the law ought to make it compulsory for baths to be 
erected at the pitheads, where he can leave his dirt, and 
his sodden clothes to be dried, and come home like 
others, even if we did not look at it from the point of View 
of benefit to his own health. This is a reform that js lono 
“— 5 
overdue, and now that women are of importance politically 
I do hope they'll unite in having this done, so as to help 
one of the finest classes of women that our country Posesses 
—the miners’ womenfolk. 


(To be continued.) 


THORNS ON THE HIBISCUS 
Il.- THE RETURN 


Miss Elizabeth Baker, the well-known playwright, gives us hen a 
record of an attempted escape from the dreariness and rigour of Englan 
to the enchantment of the South Seas. The reader will learn from this 
entertaining narrative, why, after all, she has ceased to live in the South 
Seas and has returned to England. Most of us dream dreams of escapx 
To those who are still in the dream stage, Miss Baker's disillusionment 
may bring some doubts, and therefore, perhaps, some consolation, 


ace sagnent white nights when the moon rose oyer 

the peaked hills and sailed high in a purple sky 
out over a purple sea! Ifow much more to be enjoyed 
if they had brought a little coolness, The book had said 
nothing about hot nights. As it was, I don’t think I was 





ever really cool save when in the lagoon. Oh those 
languorous noons—in the book—lying on golden sands 
beside an opalescent lagoon. But the sands are not 
golden. They are glitteringly, blindingly white at noon 
with the rays of a sun which would scorch up any romantic 
lounger who tried to bask in them. Not even a native lies | 
out in the sun during an island noon. Oh those wonderful 
hours—in the book—of idly floating on the translucent 
waters of the aforesaid opalescent lagoon, with the sun 
high above you. I never saw anybody doing it—with the 
sun high above him. Lagoon bathing is a delight, pro-’ 
vided you go out before the sun has risen high abov 
you or has passed well over you and is down in the West. 
And provided also there are no sharks. We were lucky 
in our lagoon. It was too shallow for them. It was als 
too shallow for canocing, and we longed to canoe, but 
one cannot have everything. To have had sharks would , 
certainly have spoilt bathing and might also have inter: 
fered with the canoeing. Our lagoon was a beautiful thing 
but there are a lot of curious things in lagoons nevel 
mentioned by Hibiscus romanticists, such as poison fish 
and devil fish, sulphurous rocks, fearsome eels of inor- 
dinate length and startling stripes who too closely 
resemble snakes, and yards of unpleasant sea slug. But 
you get used to these as the small boy paddling on the 
South Coast ects used to crabs ; and for myself, I felt ] 
would risk a lot to be cool. 

That view over the lagoon and the Pacific is a thing of 
loveliness never to be forgotten, but, alas ! how disappoint: 
ing to find one cannot live on a view, however magnificent. 
The sunscts were as wonderful as the most fulsome pen ol 
Hibiscus romanticists ever described, but I should have 
enjoyed the ocean more if it had not been quite so empty: 
Save for the monthly steamer, or now and again when 4 
native boat went fishing close to the reef at night, the vast 
ocean lay glittering and empty to the far horizon. 

The book was true enough about the shade of the coco 
palms, but what it forgot to add (or was the writer merely 
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———— —- oe He Soeatanenee 
there in June when the south wind blows ?) was that in beauty never to be surpassed anywhere. An island 


a tropic shade the mosquitoes are there to enjoy it also— 
and you. I could write a book about mosquitoes. I 
know that their fame, or their infamy, is world wide. I 
know they exist from Essex to Mexico, from California 
to Patagonia. Probably the only place where they were 
never known was the Garden of Eden, or if they did exist 
there and did not come into being with the Cursé¢, were 
merely playful and sang happily as they sat on Eve’s 
neck. But an evil is no less an evil for being general, and 
it may easily be worse in one place than another. I’ve 
met mosquitoes in many places but never as I met them 
in those lovely, scented, picturesque isles of the South Seas. 
Elsewhere they are merely in the air. In the tropics they 
For myself, I would rather have had lions 
Lions, I believe, do not 


are th " air. 
on the island than mosquitoes. 
come into the house after you. You have to go out and 
look for them. A orbit in which it 
revolves, and if you are wise you do not enter it unless 


lion has its own 


there are ten of you to its one. Further, a lion is reported 
never to attack unless hungry. Therefore, if you meet one 
unexpectedly, and he has just had a meal, you have quite a 
good chance of your life. But a mosquito’s orbit is the 
empyrean. He never takes 
time off for digestion, sleep or recreation. He 
requires the first two and you provide the third. In fact 
When on a tropic island 


Also he is always hungry. 
never 


vou are his whole existence. 


your chief desire is to sit in the shade and read or 
sleep. You ean’t do it. You must go to bed under 
a mosquito net. Now to be constantly going to bed 


is dull. 

I never realized till I lived on our island how mono- 
tonous evergreen vegetation could be. I had always dis- 
liked evergreens in England and been temperamentally 
unable to understand the people who grew aspidistras in 
pots. But though the book said the islands were always 
Un- 


pidistras or things like them 


ssociated them with evergreens. 
full of a 


ferred trees that had a change of aspect 


green i had never a 


fortunately thev are 
J felt I infinitely pr 

that or ter eve Wf they did shi > a bel 
—thal in winter, even if they did shiver a bit, 


Of 


leaves some time, but 


went bare 


4 ‘ 4 ho ] oar . 
then came out fresh and green in the spring. 


reens do have new 


their process of eetting them seems to me muddled and 


stuffy and none too clean—like a person who never strips 


fora bath but washes a bit of himself at a time. It might 
have been better if the evergreens had been interspersed 
more with colour. Hibiscus writers had prepared us for 
acres of scarlet and purple blooms, bougainvillac and 


vleander, begonias and jasmine 


to shame the pale display of 


crotons, hibiseus and 


‘ 


rioting everywhere, putting 


English hedgerows in summer. Just imagine, I had said 


Why, 


an apple orchard in Kent during May will be nothing to 


to myself, vast areas of orange groves in flower ! 
it. There was blossom on the island, plenty of it, but 
everywhere it was swamped by the triumphant foliage. 
Th 
planted in that hot damp soil produced a hundredfold. 
Unfortunately the hundredfold was mainly leaf. We 
Even those 


book was true enough when it said that everything 


never saw the advertised acres of hibiscus. 
large flaunting blooms of pink and crimson were over- 
shad nwed 


by the prevailing evergreen. They are to be 


seen to far better perfection in a garden in Southern 
California, say, than on a South Sea island; and the 
oranges there are apparently a freak variety, for they rush 
into { two crops a year—-without any blossom to 
speak 

There is brief glowing period of the island year, at 
the height of summer, when the flambovants and the 
frangipanni are out. An avenue of flambovant trees 
with their delicate leaves and brilliant scarlet blossoms 
against the burning blue of the tropical sky is a thing of 


garden, tended with care and imagination, can, of course, 
gardens are anywhere, but the 


Bo 


be a delight as lovely 
general landscape is green—in varying shades, if you will, 


from the black of the giant utu to the grey-green of palms, 
but always green, and easily to be eclipsed for variety 
and colour any day by the mountain slopes of Switzerland 
when the gentians are out, Californian hillsides in the 
time of the golden poppies, or English buttercup fields in 
June. 

To anyone who raves about the charm of tropical fruit 
as a diet I would recommend living on bananas for 
a week. It is significant that the natives of our island 
would pay faney prices for apples imported from the 
Dominions. Bananas and oranges were the main crops, 
the former being in season ali the year round. There was 
always a row of bunches slung up round any house in 
After we left I didn’t look at 


One has to live on a place to know 


varying stages of ripeness. 
a banana for a vear. 
This sounds blasphemous applied to a 
But think of an English village living on 
and then think of an island 


its limitation. 
South Sea isle. 
apples for months whose 
main crop is bananas. True, we also had our melons and 
pineapples, our oranges and mangoes, but we had to wait 
their seasons as in England we wait for our strawberries 
and plums. They don’t grow all together and perpetually, 
would believe. And 


while you are waiting, the banana can be as monotonous 


as the Hibiscus writers have one 


If you really wish to feast on the loveliest 


and rarest fruits of the earth you do 


You ot 


city and let the freight ships and the 


as the apple. 


not want to live 


where they are grown. must, course, live in a 
eoods trains pro- 
saically bring you your passion fruit and grapes, your 
peaches and pomegranates, your jack fruit and your 
guavas. 

Our island natives were a charming p yple, even as 
found their kin Samoa. Not 


romantic as the book said perhaps. Instead of quafling 


Stevenson in quite so 


kava out of gourds they drank tea made in a billikin. 


They rarely played the tom-tom and never the ukulele. 
Instead they turned the handle of the gramophone or 
swung the accordion. They certainly sat in picturesque 
groups beneath the coco palms, ace rding Co the pros- 
pectus, but they did not sing duleet harmonies for 
the reason that they cannot sing dulcetly. Their speaking 
voices are low and pleasing. What happens to them 
when they attempt to sing is a mystery. They area laugh- 
ing, handsome people. When discovered in the bush, 
wearing the pariu or kilt of scarlet cloth, their dark hair 
crowned by a flower wreath or an ivory frangipanni 


blossom or camellia stuck behind the ear they were quite 
according to the book. the 
duck and the white woman’s frocks, silk stockings and 


Even clad in white man’s 
high-heeled shoes complete, they contrived to be good to 
look at. 
largely of the prices of oranges and bananas. 
Though the danger of 


It was a pity their conversation consisted so 
They rode 
bicycles and drove Ford trucks. 
being run down by a motor-car was not so great as it is 
at Hyde Park Corner we were not altogether free from it. 
There was always the risk of dashing young N’ariki Mata 
rushing down with a load of fruit at the last moment to 
catch the monthly that tippler, 
Pukavaevae, after a billikin of bush beer, breaking the 


steamer or reckless 
speed limit with a Ford truck and dashing vou into the 
bush and himself into jail. They no longer spear their 
This does not mean they forgive them, but merely 


take 


foes. 
that 
Christians. 


they them to court like civilized men and 


We 
fed inuumerable 


W e 


We remained on our island some eighteen months. 
endured the heats of two summers. We 
We bathed perpetually in the 


mosquitoes. lazoon 
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gazed on endless rows of coco palms. We wore wreaths 
of hibiscus. 

We left it—v to, Bh Many have gone to the South Seas 
and left them again more rapidly than did we. Of these 
the Hibiscus ds rs give no record. Even Stevenson, one 
recollects, was always going away from his island in steam 
yachts. And does not gather from the poignant 
pages of his diary and letters that if his health had 
allowed he, poor man, would quickly have left the 
hibiscus groves and hot noons of Samoa for the heather 
and mists of Scotland ? 

We left our island because we had proved that one can 
be too hot, because I grew weary of coco palms, because 
I tired a sea whic ‘th, though sapphire, was always 
empty, because I was nauseated by a diet of bananas, 
because man cannot live on a view alone, 
Because, in short, there are thorns on the hibiscus. 

Evizapetn Baker. 


one 


because——? 
(Concluded.) 


THE THEATRE 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 


TueRE is a dominant air of jollity about the revival of Much 
Ado at the New Theatre. No pedantry in the production 
(by Mr. Bridges Adams), but the right pace—an easy flow ; 
with quict, soothing scenes for the house and garden of 
Leonato in Messina. ‘The unassuming jolly air is the best 
means of reconciling a modern audience to the merry war 
and skirmish of wits between a great lady and a gallant of the 
Renaissance. Their banter, unduly emphasized, would sound 
merely rude were it translated —conceits removed-—into the 
language of to-day ; for what is it, for the most part, but a 
verbally refined version of ** You're a fool, you're another, but 
not such a big one as you” ? 

Let the historian of manners wonder that it can ever have 
been considered wit for a high-born Signior to tell a lady that, 
if she refrains from marrying, some gentleman or other will 
escape a scratched face ; and for her to retort that scratching 
could not make it worse ** an “twere such a face as yours is.” 
The tone of sweet Beatrice’s habit of repartee is summed up 
in the famous “I wonder that you will still be talking: 
nobody marks you ™-— in vulgar words: “ Shut up!” We 
know that the immortal bard took these pleasantries for the 
highest accomplishment of euphuistic elegance. 

I have seen Benedick and Beatrice played with a precious 
air, intended to support their claims to wit: he sardonic, she 
masking her discourtesy with a clumsy hauteur. And IT have 
seen them played boisterously, endeavouring to disguise wit 
in a romp. Mr. Ainley and Miss Titheradge have happily 
found a middle way. ‘They show that they don’t really mean 
to be tiresome—-only that, being young, and nurtured in the 
idle atmosphere of Messina, where the gaya scienza and the 
troubadour influence may still have lingered in a lamentable 
decay, they had to talk like that, because it was the thing - 
as much the absurd fashion as ruffs and rapiers. 


Benedick, you feel, is a blunt, manly fellow; simple 
enough at heart, and, of course, easily to be caught 


by the first girl with enough tact to flatter him into 
sentimentality ; while Miss Titheradge’s Beatrice is not 
so much Lady Disdain as the Meredithian dainty rogue 
-~-demure, but not cold ; and very soon it is clear that they 
are bound to like one another. So they flit past and we are 
glad to come to the contrasted speech of Dogberry (Mr. Tom 
Reynolds) and Verges (Mr. John Maclean) who are funny as 
well as jolly, and above all not artificial. These two, to me at 
least, always redeem the dreary, typically Elizabethan 
jealcusy-tale of Hero and Claudio, which is only interesting as 
a pitee of the archaeology of feeling ; as exhibiting what imbe- 
ciles the lovers and husbands of that age must have been —so 
pitiably easy to deceive by anybody but their wives and mis- 
tresses about their mistresses and wives! It is curious, too, 
as showing, once again, how easily Shakespeare forgave his 
* bounder ” youths Claudio here, Bertram in Ali's Well 

and married them off, probably to murder their wretched 


a 


a , 
wives, after a year or two of swaggering and of vapourin 
in the Spanish manner, about “ honour” and chastity.” 
for other people. But what happened after marriage is a 

. 5 
theme for Ibsen—not for the Shakespeare of Much Ady 


R. J, 


MUSICAL GOLF 


Kid Boots is reported to have run for a thousand nights 
on Broadway, but (like many nobler things within re 
memory) it has suffered grievously from the Atlantic iy 
Branded all over with the authentic Ziegfield touch, 

seemed heavy and uncomfortable in the jolly English pr 
sphere of the Winter Garden Theatre, though it is only fair 
to say that time and a thick blue pencil will probably re medy 
these defects. Curiously enough, this play has a far more 
definite plot than most musical comedies, and a Persistent 


cent 


background of golf which, at least theatrically, has the 
advantage of novelty, but a century of time is taken to 


tell it and so the advantage is lost—the lyrics are poor and 
the music both dull and reminiscent. It was irritating, top 
to find such clever artists as Miss Vera Lennox and Mr. 
Claude Hulbert wasting their substance on the thinnest of 
material. ‘The costumes are lovely to the eye ; the scenery 
more lavish than usual; there are rows of beautiful girls 
and some good dancing, but this American piece, I'm afraid, 
falls behind the high English standard of the Winter Garden, 
save in one respect. Mr. Leslie Henson, mercifully occupying 
the stage for the best part of three hours, has the chance 
of his lite, and takes it. Now there is no good beating about 
the bush. The thing has got to be said, and the Superior 
Person confounded. Mr. Henson is an artist of genius. The 
longer his part, the greater his responsibilities (and in this 
ease his responsibilities are colossal) the more irrepressible 
his spirits grow. He can do more with the flicker of an 
eyelid than some of our fashionable actors with half a stage, 
He appears to make no effort—and you find yourself crying 
with the very pain of laughter. And he is never vulgar 
of his own accord, so that an exceptionally coarse line that 
falls to his lot in an otherwise amusing golf scene with a 
woman doctor (cleverly played by Miss Diana Wilson) was 
all the more regrettable and should be taken out at once. 

I have always admired Mr. Henson. After 
in his latest part, I take off my boots to him. Why does 
no manager have the vision to see that here (under the 
guidance of a producer of the quality of Mr. Robert Atkins) 
is a heaven-sent Shakespearian clown, with so loyal and 
vast a personal following, that Twelfth Night and not Kid 
Boots would run for a year in the Winter Garden ? 

Ek ought to add that in the temporary absence of that 
adorable piece of thistledown known to this wintry world as 
* June,” Miss Edna Bellonini took her place very prettily. 

E. 8. A. 


seeing him 


MOTORING NOTES 
A PLEA FOR A FUEL TAX 


Awmost everyone, I think, is agreed that the present systemof 
motor-car taxation is far from ideal, but in spite of strenuous 
efforts from time to time to alter it, it remains in force. The 
Departmental Committee which considered the advisability 
of substituting a petrol tax for the present £1 per horse-power 
tax, while admitting the justice of the former, 
favour of continuing the horse-power basis. 
was a minority report, but this was signed by 
members of the Committee. Yet the 
very strong one. 

As it is, a medium sized touring car pays proportionately 
four times as much as an omnibus or a four-ton lorry. A 
motor-cycle probably pays about eight times as much. Our 
manufacturers, too, as a result of the present system of taxa- 
tion, have to make a special type of engine for the home 
market, and except in cases where it has been found possible 
to make another type for overseas ‘a the British car has 
been seriously handicapped abroad. Under existing condi- 
tions there are many owners of large and powerful cars who 
are called upon to pay £40 to £50 a year tax upon a single 
vehicle, and yet for many weeks at a time, sometimes months, 
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the car is never out of the garage. Under a fuel tax a motorist 
would pay in accordance with his mileage. At present a man 
who drives 1,000 miles a year pays the same amount of tax as 
10 drives 10,000 miles. Under the fuel tax the latter 
would pay ten times as much, which is perfectly just, seeing 
that he uses the roads ten times as much. I cover such a big 
mileage in my car every year that the fuel tax would cost me 
considerably more than the horse-power tax, but, none the 
I think it would be a much fairer method of making us 


a man wl 


less, E 
pay for the upkeep of the roads. i 

Personally, 1 think that a road tax is a wrong principle ; it 
js really a return to the old days of toll gates. Roads should 
be a national charge, for every member of the community 
benefits from cheap transport. If omnibuses and charabanes 
did not have to pay a large sum in taxation fares, would be 
cheaper; foods and other necessaries of life could be con- 
siderably reduced if motor transport vehicles were not taxed. 
But until this ideal is reached I think that a petrol rather than 
a horse-power tax is by far the fairer method. 

The excuse given by those in authority is that a fuel tax 
would cost considerably more to collect. But for several 
vears during the War a fuel tax was imposed; the plan 
worked well and did not prove at all costly. We may learn 
a useful lesson from America in this connexion, Thirty-seven 
States have now adopted this plan and they are finding that it 
works satisfactorily. The rate of tax is only 1d. a gallon, 
but even so it yielded considerably over £7,000,060 in 1924, 
The authorities are finding no dilliculties as regards collection, 
and they. have come across so few cases of evasion that they 
are hardly worth considering. But still more surprising, the 
cost of collecting this £7,000,000 was just one-third the cost 
of collecting a similar amount in this country under the horse- 
power tax. It has been estimated that a tax of 6d. a gallon on 
motor spirit would yield in Great Britain more than we are at 
present raising on our horse-power system, and it would be 
absolutely fair to everyone. Then the man who used the roads 
the most would pay the most. 

A new system of motor taxation was recently suggested, and 
it certainly has the advantage of simplicity. The proposal is 
that all mechanically propelled vehicles fitted with pneumatic 
tyres should pay at the rate of 10s. per ewt, and that those 
fitted with other than pneumatics should pay at the rate of 
12s. 6d. per ewt. The following examples show how the 
scheme would work out. At present a touring car, rated at 
23.9 horse-power, pays a tax of £24 per annum ; it has an un- 
laden weight of 33 ewt. and a laden weight of 40 ewt., so that 
the charge is equal to £12 per ton per annum. The commercial 
vehicle, with an unladen weight of 4 tons,anda laden weight 
of 10 tons, pays £30 in tax, equal to £3 per ton. Thus the 
touring car pays four times the amount of the commercial 
vehicle. In the case of the weight system, the touring car at 
10s. per ewt. would pay £16 10s. per annum, equal to a tax 
of £10 per ton per annum; while a commercial vehicle with 
solid tyres paying 12s. 6d. a ewt. would be paying at the rate 
of £12 10s. per ton per annum, or £2 10s. more than the 
touring car. Thus the present unfavourable position of the 
light vehicle would be rectified. 

* * * * 
Wuire Groves ror Mororists. 

Mr. Stenson Cooke, the Secretary of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation, has asked me to appeal to drivers of motor-cars to wear 
a white glove on the right hand, especially in fading or uncer- 
tain lights. We all acclaim the white glove worn by the 
policeman on point duty ; it is much too goud an idea to be 
confined to the police oflicer and the road patrol. It should be 
worn by every car driver, “bus driver, lorry driver and motor- 
eyclist for the benefit and safety of other road users. And 
when, in the tricky evening half-light, you are able to ease up 
behind the car ahead, instead of grinding brakes—because the 
thoughtful wearer of a white glove has signalled warning 
clear and timely—you will appreciate it with all the more 
content knowing that your white glove is ready too. 

* * * * 
Roap Funp FINance. 

According to an official report the principal liabilities of the 
Road Fund exceeded the balance by about £18,000.000 at the 
end of last March. The sum allocated to the repair of old 
roads and the construction of new ones for last year involved 
& total contribution to the Fund of £13,730,000- 


REGISTRATIONS AND LICENSES. 
The approximate number of vehicles for which licences 
were granted during 1921~24 and the approximate number of 
driving licences are :— 


Year. Vehicles. Driving Licences, 
1921 ee ee ee 873,665 -» 1,106,000 
1922 ee ee ee 970,000 ee 1,210,700 
1923 ee ee «. 1,141,400 .. 1,416,400 
1924 oe oe -» 1,335,600 -» 1,644,400 


On the basis of the 1921 Census of population, the figures for 
1924 represent one motor vehicle for every 32 persons in 
Great Britain and one driving licence for every 26. 
* * * * 
MororIsts IN FRANCE. 

Owing to the large number of motorists who are visiting 
France, the R.A.C. desires again to call the attention of all 
visitors to the necessity of complying with the French law re- 
garding identity cards. All foreigners over fifteen years of 
age who intend to remain in France for more than sixty days 
must obtain one of these cards, the cost being 68 frs. Failure 
to do so invariably leads to annoyance and delay when leaving 
the country. 

* * * * 
Moror-cycies TO Cost More. 

Owing to the increase in the cost of tyres, motor-cycles have 
been advanced in price by 10s. on each solo and 5s. on each 
sidecar. Profits are cut so fine nowadays that had these 
increases not been made some manufacturers would have been 


selling their machines at a loss. 
Kk. T. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Necrology must inevitably figure largely in a university 
chronicle, but at the beginning of this term the University in 
general, and Pembroke in particular, suffered two losses which 
are literally irreparable. Professor Browne, as many authori- 
ties have proclaimed, was the first man, not only in Cambridge, 
Even those who could not 


A 


but in Europe, in his own subject. 
pretend to follow his researches into the literature of Persia 
and the religion of the Bab cherish the memory of certain 
evenings spent in his rooms where the cigarette-smoke curled 
continually and the eager, fluent talk went on—talk of Grey’s 
** preposterous ”’ policy in Persia, of the sanctity of small nations, 
of the monstrous fallacies of the eugenist, of early school-days 
closely resembling those depicted in Eric, of the delights of 
melodrama and the shilling ** shocker.” 

Of John Rawlinson, perhaps one of the most significant 
san be said is that nearly every Radical in the 
University delighted in giving him his second vote. Not that 
Rawlinson was politically * all things to all men.” He was a 
high Tory, but he was also a great gentleman, and there were 
few who did not feel that the interests of the University were 
safe in his hands. He will be missed in a dozen places, quite 
apart from his activity in party politics. It was a pleasant 
thing to see his tall figure moving through the crowd at an 
evening party, or to listen as he addressed a grand jury at the 
Quarter Sessions, or to hear him tell stories of old Cambridge 
(the story of the Spinning House case, for example) in the 
combination room. Nor will Lord’s seem quite the same, now 
that one will no longer descry that frock-coat of antique length 
and the collar of antique height stalking towards the pitch in 
the course of the luncheon interval. 

Iin’y a pas Chomme necessaire, but the search for a successor 
to Rawlinson as University representative has provided a 
difficult problem for academic wire-pullers. The Conservatives 
have nominated Mr. Withers—a good classic, an eminent 
solicitor, a committee-man of the Oxford und Cambridge Club, 
a Vice-President of the Alpine Club, and a Fellow of St. Cather- 
ine’s. Yet, somehow. many Conservatives seem unsatisfied. 
A few even have declared openly that they hoped the * Pro- 
might find someone who would more directly 
But it was a vain hope. Various soundings 
of * Progressives” who were also ** distinguished” yielded 
nothing ; and, unless an official Labour candidate is produced 
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at the eleventh hour, it seems that Mr. Withers will not have to 
face the ardours and endurances of a university contest. 
Finally, the mind of the average voter is puzzled by the 
rumour that Mr. Withers is a * life-long Liberal.” It has been 
suggested that this means that he will certainly vote with the 
present Government. 

The action of the Sex Viri with regard to the Reader in 
Bio-Chemistry has been much discussed. From the debating 
standpoint there is, of course, a strong case against the 
University taking account of the private conduct of one of its 
teachers who has no tutorial responsibility. On the other 
hand it is urged that Cambridge is a resident university, not a 
technical institution, and probably a good many share the 
feeling expressed by Richard Watson, Professor of Chemistry, 
1764-1778: “In all seminaries of education relaxation of 
discipline begins with the seniors of the society.” Meanwhile 
an appeal has been lodged and there has been a feverish hunt 
for precedent, the last appeal having been that of William 
Freud, Fellow of Jesus, who in 1792 was banished from the 
University for having written a pamphlet entitled Peace and 
Union recommended to the Associated Bodies of Republicans and 
Anti-Republicans. Somehow we are back to politics again. 
Nearer the end of term, news shall be sent of /ev/ora, for instance, 
of Mr. Frank Birech’s play, The Mountebank, and other matters 
which do not come within the ken either of the Sex Viri or of 
a political caucus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BALDWIN AS AN ORATOR 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sirn,—I am continually reading in certain sections of the 
Press that though the Prime Minister makes a_ profound 
impression by his speeches, thereby earning the increased 
confidence of the electorate, he has no claims to be considered 
an orator. A. A. B. goes even further and says that * the 
Prime Minister will never be an orator, or a wit, or even a 
humorist ; but for that reason he is gaining ground every 
day in the country, and every time he addresses the public 
he strengthens his hold upon the electorate.”’—(Evening 
Standard, February 1st.) 

In such viewpoints we are, I suspect, deviating a little 
from a true sense of the relative values of the factors that 
constitute the art of oratory. Contemporary standards 
by which we are apt to measure oratorical achievements 
are formulated, almost unconsciously, I think, rather by what 
is picturesque than by what is effectual ; by such as the ornate 
periods of a Lord Oxford ; the brilliant wit and satire of a 
Lord Birkenhead ; or the sparkling sallies and emotional 
profusion of simile and metaphor of a Mr. Lloyd George. 
But none of these, if they are thought of by audiences as I 
have stated them, may be regarded as great oratory, but only 
as mere cleverness leading nowhere in particular. You 
may load a building with ornament but you do not thereby 
make it great architecture. 

Oratory, after all, means to plead for a cause and it is of 
some significance that in its derivation from the Latin it 
originally also meant to pray. According to the success of 
the pleading so surely is the pleader more or less an orator. 
The first principle of all art is fitness for purpose, and I suggest 
that the Prime Minister in his speeches fulfils the purpose of 
his art better than the other three speakers I have mentioned. 

Mr. Baldwin has gracefully alluded to Lord Oxford as a 
Roman in his orations. But the Romans were often very 
ornate and florid, and in this they contrast with the Greeks. 
But were they more effectual ? ‘The language of Demosthenes 
is simpler, more chaste, than that of Cicero, yet, if we are 
to judge from the record of the impression made by the 
orations of the former, they moved an audience to an extent 
unparalleled in history. Mr. Baldwin’s speeches have a 
chasteness and dignified simplicity that is refreshing; and 
on those recent occasions that have afforded more opportunities 
for oratorical flights it is the Prime Minister who has excelled. 
I wiil cite two instances: the speech at the last Royal 
Academy Banquet and the occasion of Lord Curzon’s death. 
On the former occasion Lord Birkenhead also spoke, but it 


MR. 


<< 
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was merely a speech of flippancies ; but Mr. Baldwin, Speaking 
with understanding of his subject, and thoughtfully sympa, 
thetic with the interests of his principal listeners, made 
my opinion, the finest Academy banquet speech since the Wap 
On the other occasion, when he was in company with some 
of the most famous speakers of the age, the sincerest apprecia, 
tions were certainly in favour of Mr. Baldwin's speech aS the 
noblest utterance. 

‘The function of oratory being to plead successfully for 
cause, the psychological relation of the pleader to his 
has almost as much to do 
as the eloquence of the 


‘ audience 
with the success of the Pleading 


speaker. An understanding of 
the temperament of those who compose the audience, the 
preservation of harmonious relations with them, is an open 
but ignored secret of successful oratory. ‘lhe nature Of the 
instrument must be well apprehended, and it must be we 
tuned, before cherished melodies satisfy the ear. Howey 
elever the musician, there can never be a felicitous result from 
an imperfectly tuned instrument that is foreign to the musician, 
He feels intuitively whether the instrument responds wel] t) 
his touch and he cannot be deceived by the noisy approbatig, 
of a minority. 

Now it is questionable whether the ornate and florid sty, 
of oratory is the best calculated to influence the Engig, 
and harmonize with the English temperament. Hume 
writing on this subject, says: ‘ The English are conspicuoy 
for good sense, which makes them very jealous of any attempts 
to deceive them by the flowers of rhetoric and elocution, 
They are also peculiarly modest ; which makes them consider 
it as a piece of arrogance to offer anything but reason to 
public assemblies, or attempt to guide them by passion or 
fancy.” ‘That is as true to-day as when it was written, and 
I think it supplies the main reason for Mr. Baldwin's success, 
In their desire to have things simply and forcibly stated, 
in their valuation of sincerity above all superficial brilliance. 
the English are like the Greeks of old, and Mr. Baldwin, 
fecling this perhaps, speaks to us with the dignified simplicity 
of a Greek orator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD WBHITTICK, 

Grenville House, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 

PARIS: AN UNRECORDED 
IN MANNERS 
[To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Angell is wrong in thinking that naked women 
on the Paris stage are a post-War novelty ; I cannot speak of 
fifteen years ago, but I can speak very definitely of twelve 
years ago, in 1914, when the two leading music-halls of Paris 
at least, regularly staged revues the feature of which was two 
grandes ensembles of women naked except for the minut 


REVOLUTION 





cache-sere. There seemed to be no novelty about. these 
displays. At these two halls, however, the women generally 
moved about little, there was not much dancing, and in suchas 
there was men did not take part. At other halls, there was 
dancing of naked women in pas seul and ballet, but I do not 


remember in those days ever seeing naked men on the stage. | 


After an absence of ten years, I visited Paris music-halls | 


again in 1924, and was struck by a really remarkable change 
to which Mr. Angell alludes without bringing out its full 
significance—the intimate association of white women and 
coloured men, not only on the stage, but generally in Paris. 
Even in 1914 there was a sort of general suggestion in the 
air that white women ought to find an exotic allurement 
in negroes and men of colour generally, but that suggestion 
had in 1924 assumed a repulsively concrete form. 

It derives, of course, immense support from— if it does not 
originate in—the French national policy of using the subject 
coloured races of France to fill in the gaps in her own population 
—gaps due less to a falling birthrate, as so many imagine, 
than to the appalling infant mortality of France consequent 0 
bad sanitation—in plain words to dirt. It is as a concomitant 
of this deliberate decision to support the declining French rac 
with coloured—even with negroid—elements from Africa 
that one sees Frenchmen prepared to enjoy the spectacle 
of a huge Matabele negro, naked except for a loin-clotl, 
cracking his whip over a team of girls, themselves wearing 
practically nothing, as he drives them in their harness of ribbons 
round and round the stage. 

More significant still is the sight one can see any night ins 
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Montmartre dancing hall, once internationally notorious, 
put now the resort of shop-girls and others with little money 
to spare. There, out of over a thousand dancers, one sees 
several hundred men of all shades of colour dancing with girls 
of the midineite and trottin type. ‘Lhis is a far more serious 
matter racially than the common sight of a wealthy negro 
parading the white woman he has temporarily bought around 
the expensive night haunts of the French capital, for in the 
Montmartre hall one sees how widely the French desire to see 
the population recruited by coloured races (who will make as 
good cannon fodder as white men) has been accepted by the 
people themselves. Most significant sight of all is it to see 
the young men and young women (not to mention the children 
in the working-class districts) of all gradations of colour, 
the offspring of mixed unions, who are beginning to take their 
place in the boulevard life of Paris. 

Nothing arouses the Boulevard Press to such indignation 
any suggestion that the black is not in every way a fit 
. While I was in Paris in 1924 there 
inaugurated against Americans 


as 
associate of the white. 
was a regular 7 campaign me 
because a young American had objected to negroes being 
served at the same bar as himself. Doubtless he behaved 
tactlessly, and certainly he had no legal leg to stand on. 
It was, however, the energy with which the French Press 
declared that any white American who had the impertinence 
to show repulsion towards black Frenchmen must be taught 
to feel that he was in France on sufferance and liable to 
deportation if he did not behave himself, while the black 
Frenchman in Paris was at home in his own capital, which 
was so instructive. It was a revelation to an Englishman, 
who had not realized how far France had towards 
becoming a bi-coloured Republic, and may perhaps have 
opened the eyes of those Paris correspondents of American 


gone 


papers who are so prone, to use their own language, to Iet the 
when it is a matter 


> 


French “ get away with it every time ”’ 
of “friendship propaganda.” 

Outside Paris and the French provinces (where one notices 
chiefly the intermarriage and irregular association of French 
working-girls with coloured one can perhaps 
observe best in the Rhineland the progress which France is 
making towards becoming a semi-coloured European power. 
There, despite the repulsion inspired in all non-Latin Europeans, 
men of colour are still placed in authority over so highly 
developed a race as the Germans. In 1623 and 1924, these 
French will not have them called ** black ” 
withdrawn in 1921 
were largely 
from 


labourers), 


coloured men—th« 
because the pure 
as they could not stand the European climate 
used in the attempt to separate Rhineland 
Germany through the subjection of the Rhine province to a 
terrorist Government of and other and 
nonentitics. ‘the joint terrorism of coloured and 
white criminals would, it was hoped, force the Rhinelanders 
to agree to set up a separate republic of their own on condition 
that France should put a stop to the reign of terror she had 
established. As the this hope fell short— 
but only just—of realization and the terror ceased. Coloured 
men, however, are still armed and used by France in times 
of peace to occupy this beautiful country inhabited by a 
highly civilized (and population, and all the 
inevitable degradation accompanying the long-continued use 
of armed coloured troops as the conquerors of a proud and 
forced the Rhineland—in 
the course of an occupation in which we take part. 

It is permissible to hope that the lead of the Spectator in 
calling attention to this matter, which is but one of many 
indications of the French preparations to encourage colour 
in Europe, may lead to very close altention being paid in 
Engiand to this disturbing phenomenon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARGUS, 
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progressive white race is upon 


[To the Editor of the SrectTaror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Norman Angell complains that “ not a single paper 
in England ” criticized the vulgar spectacle in a Paris musi¢ 
hall, where a group of white women and black men, all in a 
semi-nude condition, performed together in a rather riotous 
dance. It is true that very few of the English newspapers drew 
attention to the scene, but Mr. Angell will find that we criti- 
cized it in our issue of May 24th, 1925.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wa. Pau, Editor, The Sunday Worker, 
74 Swinton Street, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 


T. M. writes: ‘*‘ Why, when in theory it is recognized that 
the. unclothed human body is a beautiful thing, any attempt 
to put that theory into practice is treated as an outrage to 
decency, must bewilder anyone who is apt to base his opinion 
on facts, rather than on an emasculate convention. The 
Periclean Greeks, whose claim to supreme taste in nearly 
all matters can scarcely be denied, elevated the human body 
to its right place in the scheme of beauty, and their perfect 
feeling for the appropriate confined its display to their youth. 
Where they led, let us not be ashamed nor afraid to follow. 
Mr. Angell’s article sheds a faint gleam of sunshine on the sea 
of mental mud in which we wallow.” 


A SUGGESTION FOR BANKERS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Str,—Since I sent to you, on January 1%th, the article 
you published in the Spectator of January 59th headed 
* British Trade with America,” a very interesting parallel 
of policy has become known, in regard to the Government’s 
intention to finance farmers and agriculturists generally 
in order that the land of this country may be made more 
productive. 

At the moment of writing the details of the credit scheme 
for agriculture, which was foreshadowed in the White Paper 
of last week, have not been made public, but they will, I 
gather, be common property in the course of the present 
week. In anticipation of these details the Sunday Times 
on Sunday stated :— 

‘Hitherto the banks have been reluctant to give credit on 
certain classes of farm stock, and to overcome this difficulty the 
basis of co-operation between the Government and the banks is 
that when a farmer falls in default the Government will institute 
itself the guarantor to the bank for interest, and possible capital 
also, up to a certain percentage.” 

As the result of the article signed ‘“‘ Lancastrian”’ I have 
received letters from men all over the country 
approving of a bold * Buy from Britain” campaign, backed 
up by our Joint Stock Banks, and endorsed by the Government. 

Several correspondents, including two members of the 
Government, have raised the question as to the ultimate 
position of the banks, if my suggestion No. 2 were adopted, 
namely, that all our Joint Stock Banks should for one year 
only put one-tenth of a tithe—1 per cent. of their net profits— 
aside for such a business campaign, from which great benefit 
would result, not only to the British trader, but also to the 
banks themselves. 

My answers to various correspondents can be best sum- 
these 


business 
> 


marized on lines :— 


1. That a sum of £150,000-£200,000 be made available now to 
hit the British Dominions and the foreign markets of the world 
with a ‘* Buy from Britain’’ campaign voiced by travellers and 
emphasized in advertisements. 

2. That our Joint Stock Banks provide this fund and that the 
Government should endorse it, 7.e., guarantee it. 

3. That British manufacturers and traders pay 
from £300 to £600, according to the character of their manufactured 
goods and the nature of their appeal to the markets of the world, 
in two equal annual instalments, giving their firms’ trade accept- 
ances or their underwriting letters to the banks’ fund, whereby 
in two years the banks would be repaid the whole of their capital 
sum and would only look to the Government for any marginal 


sums varying 


loss. 

1. That the manufacturing and _ business desizing to 
contribute their goods to such a campaign and their financial 
undertakings to such a fund should be approved by a committee 
formed jointly of representatives of the Joint Stock Banks and 
of the British Government Department of Overseas Trade. The 
help of some of our leading advertisement contractors could be 
co-opted to such a committee. 

5. That a reasonable commission of, say, 5 per cent. should 
be paid by manufacturing and business firms on all orders obtained 
by them as the result of the ‘‘ Buy from Britain” campaign, and 
that these trade commissions should go, in the first instance, to 
the payment of interest on the banks’ two year loan, and then to 
help in the amortization of the fund, or, alternatively, as cover 
for any marginal loss. 


firms 


Such a scheme would be of especial benefit to the young 
traders and new businesses of to-day, who may become the 
established businesses of to-morrow, but all developed and 
profit-earning concerns of to-day would benefit in the campaign 
by contributing to it. 

The Government is rightly going to help the farmer and 
agriculturist to till their Could it not, in the way 
suggested, encourage the British manufacturer to plough 


soil. 
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up old and new soils producing fresh financial harvests for 
Great Britain ?—I am, Sir, &c., LANCASTRIAN., 


A Manchester exporter writes: “‘* Lancastrian’ blames 
the British banks, telling us that they will not afford credit, 
except against liquid assets. He is wrong! The banks are 
very reasonable in giving credit ; they must know the firm 
to be helped well, and see their balance sheets regularly, and 
they must have confidence in the borrower's moral standing 
and business capacity. Then, they are very helpful and 
courageous with the granting of unsecured overdraft. I 
myself used during the boom an overdraft of £50,000, and 
my capital at that time was about £40,000, but my bankers 
had known me since 1898, and had known my father—then 
head of the same business that I now have—since 1866. 
I am convinced, therefore, that if I wanted to borrow again 
they would be glad to lend the money. ‘ Lancastrian’ 
wants us to employ native travellers in America. Well, 
it would be very easy to find them, but how about trusting 
them ? I have been an exporter for forty years, and if I 
employed native travellers to travel for me I feel sure I should 
be broke in a few years’ time. Long before the War a yarn 
buyer (even now they still buy some Bolton spun yarns) 
came to me and wanted a Manchester connexion; he was 
financially good, so I traded with him. All went well for 
a year, prices advancing all the time ; I filled all my contracts 
honourably, of course, then prices started falling and the 
‘Yank’ immediately cabled * Cancel all contracts,’ giving 
no reason. I said to myself, ‘Well! what impudence ; 
this fellow has been getting cheap yarn all this time and 
now he wants to get out of his obligations.” I went to my 
lawyer about it. He at once told me, * You can do nothing 
against a U.S.A. subject; their law enables them to cancel 
when they like. Well, I had to agree to cancel. I resold 
the yarn at a loss of £2,000, and had learnt my lesson.” 


IN THRE BALANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is certain your article in the Spectator of Jan. 30th 
will be helpful alike to Masters and Men. Of the latter I know 
many are your thoughtful readers. While Labour's claim that 
Capital receives more than its fair share of the rewards of 
Industry has not yet been disproved, it should be remembered 
that Labour organization has to-day reached a point where 
it has the actual power to demand what is beyond the economic 
possibilities of Industry. Witness the coal position. Labour 
will, therefore, have to be careful how it uses this power. 
Finance rides every storm, always. At present the position 
seems to be that Labour is stressing things too much. Industry 
is turning to Commerce (which seeks out and makes the paths 
of trade) appealing for new markets and better prices to meet 
this pressure from below. Commerce, in turn, is appealing 
to Finance for wherewithal for promising enterprises. 
Unfortunately, to-day, Finance replies, ‘“* Nothing doing ! 


the risks are too great through Labour unrest.” So orders 


that could set trade moving remain in pigeon-holes. Some 
patriotic Labour leaders understand this, others don’t.—I am, 


Sir, Xc., COMMERCE, 


AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— Your reviewer has written such a fair and able account 
of France and the French that I am reluctant to encroach on 
your space with a correction. It has nothing to do with his 
appreciation of my book, but with his statement regarding 
my personal position. My books are not “ the spare-time work 
of a very busy and successful journalist.” They have for some 
years constituted my principal labours—though I should be 
grieved were the phrase reversed, and my journalism described 
as * the spare-time work of a writer of books.’ For better or 
for worse, with its merits and its demerits, the bulk of my 
book-work and of my journalistic work is wholehearted and 
not casual. You would add to my gratitude by allowing me 
to make clear that neither one nor the other is a by-product of 
my activities. 

J should like also to say a word about the more general 
implications of your reviewer's phrase. There is a tendency 
gmong journalists to suggest that stockbrokers and diplo- 
matists and soldiers anu politicians may properly write books, 


| 


ee 


but the professional journalist—that is to say the professional 
writer—never. I am unable to understand this humility of 
my colleagues. There is, I suppose, hardly a distinguished 
writer in England to-day who would not proudly claim to be 
a journalist. At any rate most of them have practised jour. 
nalism, and most of them practise journalism to-day. One 
thinks of Shaw, and Wells, and Belloc, and Bennett, and 
Chesterton. . . . Please do not suppose I am putting myself 
in this illustrious company, but their names, and many others 
that could be cited, are a reproach to those journalists who 
seem to cultivate what I believe is called in these days an 
“inferiority complex,” and who imagine other journalists 
who produce books to be merely “* spare-time authors,” —] am, 
Sir, &c., 
Paris, 
February, 1926. 


SisLEY Hunppr ESTON, 





ECONOMY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
{To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—The wonder of Sir Almeric FitzRoy that “ the Goyer. 
ment do not have recourse to the simple expedient of abr. 
gating for a few years the rule requiring Civil Servants tg 
retire at 65°’ would no doubt be greater were he aware that 
the retention of Civil Servants till they reach the age of 
sixty-five is the exception rather than the rule. In some 
Government Departments every oflicer, however eflicient, 
is compulsorily retired at the age of sixty ; in others the age 
is fixed at sixty-two or sixty-three ; in only a few are all 
officers, whether efficient or otherwise, allowed to remain 
until sixty-five. The retirement on pension of healthy 
and competent officers at the earliest age allowable under the 
Superannuation Act of 1859 is insisted on with the sole object 
of quickening the flow of promotion, and in disregard alike 
of the efficiency of the Service and the cost to the State-. 
I am, Sir, &c., Economist, 


THE BOLSHEVISTS IN CHINA 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—From Far Eastern friends I learn that the Bolshevist 
Government of Canton City, requiring further funds with 
which to carry on their alleged governmental duties, now 
contemplate making foreign trade responsible for the refilling 
of their war-chests. They assesss their demands without 
rhyme or reason, and give no consideration to the unfortunate 
people whom they are supposed to govern. Their first 
step, I am informed, is to demand a huge monthly payment 
from British and American importers of kerosene. calling 
this payment a “ Tax on Illuminating Oils imported into 
Canton City.” I believe the oil companies are showing a 
united front against these demands, and it is to be hoped 
that all manufacturers and shippers, whose goods find a 
market in China, will give their support. To-day it is 
petroleum ; to-morrow the Bolshevists may decide to tax 
other imported products necessary to the unfortunate populace 
of China. The business community in the United States 
in the British Empire, and in tact throughout the 
should join together in defeating the aims of an unscrupulous 
minority, whose only idea is to maintain themselves in 
at their countrymen’s expense and detriment. 


world, 


power 

Bolshevism is doing more to retard the recovery of thie 
world’s industry than is’ generally understood. 
Russia is only producing and exporting as a means to destroy 
the trade of all other countries; the cash the Bolshevists 
receive by the sale of goods to the United Kingdom, other 
European countries, and America, is used to ruin industry 
in China and elsewhere. How can unemployment be reduced 
with such conditions existing ? The remedy is simple, and 
it is non-political. The world should refuse to use Russian 
goods of any description until Russia uses her revenues 
for the benefit of her own distressed population. I am also 
credibly informed that the Soviet Government is exporting 
oil to Constantinople where it finds a ready sale. 
probably comes from wells which are the property of British 
and other companies who, owing to the condition of Russia 
are unable to work their wells, and this oil is probably produced 
by machinery which is not the property of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. I daresay that it is as much use as a voice calling 


Soviet 


This oil 
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the wilderness to protest against these things, but I submit reproduced. May I comment on this? The existence of 


that they are fair matter for comment in the British Press, 
for the propaganda of the Bolshevists is, of course, mainly 
directed against the British Ixmpire in all parts of the world. — 
Lam, Sir, &c., Ernest Bireu, 


THE AMERICAN VICE-PRESIDENT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir.—In a letter appearing in your curreni issue, Prof. H. M. 
Burr calls attention to a certain passage in the Fundamental 
Law of the American Constitution as presumably overlooked 
in the section of my Usages of the American Constitution, 
in which I maintain that the Vice-President was originally 
intended, in the event of a President’s death, to become 
Acting President only, and not a full President. 

If he will do me the honour to read my book, he will discover 
that the passage he quotes is the foundation of my argument. —- 
Jam, Sir, &e., W. Llorwitt. 

1 High Grove, Welwyn Garden City. 


MR. BALDWIN’S ELECTRIC SCHEME 
[To the Editor of the Serecrxror.|} 
Sirn—I am afraid I did not make myself sulliciently explicit 
in the last paragraph but two of my letter in your issuc of the 
6th inst.. and should be pleased if you would allow me to state 
the position more exactly. The paragraph should read : 
“In support of this obiler dictum, I may say that I know of 
me electricity generating station in this country which had 
fur many years been a losing concern when using coal. but 
when changed over to town’s gas made a_ profit of £3,000 
on the first year, in addition to enjoving all the advantages 
of a purer atmosphere.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
SCRUTATOR, 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,—My attention has been drawn to the review of Mr. 
Carveth Wells’ book Six Years in the Malay Jungle in the 
Spectator of January 16th, 1926. My father (Lord Halsbury’s 
brother) was a barrister and ultimately a judge to the day 
of his death, 1888. He had no interest whatever in * green 
grocery stores,” nor did he ever live in Torquay. T shall be 
grateful if you will kindly publish this letter. —I am, Sir, &c., 
MaGpaLen G. Lirriewoon. 
East Farleigh Vicarage. Kent. 
[The statement was not ours.—Ep. Spectator.] 


AUTHOR WANTED 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsaror.] 
Sin,—I should be very grateful if any of your readers could 
tell me the author of the following lines : 


Lock up, I sav. 
Those doors of day, 
Which with the morn for lustre strive, 
That | may look on her and live. 
—I am, Sir, &ce.. C. M. Itpson, 


Hotel Nuss, Vevey. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


CapTaAiIn Gorpon CANNING AND THE Rivers. 

Mr. C. F. Ryder. Seareroft. near Leeds, writes: “* Will vou 
low 1 is a member of the Riff Committee of London, 
to suggest that the criticism of Captain Gordon Canning, in 
the current number of the Spectator, is premature, inasmuch as 
we hay niv got. so far, a second hand version of his relations 


with Herr Hacklander ?) The Rift Committee, which has the 


in Captain Canning, ts composed of men 


Various religions and political views who consider that 
‘Self Determination” having been once for all) enunciated 
ind accepted as a working principle in international affairs, 
cannot be limited to the white races of Christendom.” 


Minorniry GoverNMentr In Girvany 
Mr. John HH. Iumphrevs (secretary of the Proportional 
tepresent tion Society} writes : ° In your note on Germany 
you say Kiverybody knows that under the present system 
of Proportional Representation the deadiock would be merely 


many political parties in Germany—eleven at the present 
time—-is frequently attributed to the working of the propor 
tional system introduced in 1919. But under the single- 
member system, which prevailed from 1871 to 1919, there 
were as many partics, and sometimes more, and no one 
party ever had a majority of seats. To return to the single: 
member system would afford no prospect of creating a simpli- 
fication of parties in Germany akin to a two-party system, 
Proportional Representation bas kept post-War Germany 
on an cyen kee!,” 


POETRY 


REGENERATION 


Now on the winter woods 
Descends a second glory. 
Clustering stars of parsley 
Shoot from the grass; and hoary 
Berries in the lucia air 

Shine like the ghosts of flowers 
Lovelier now than when 

They cupped the summer showers. 
From spearing branches fall 
Bright dew-bells, one and one, 
Tinkling across the woods 

That are so still: and on 

The cusped and silver leaves 
Lighting the ground I tread, 

A rarer beauty lies 

Now they are dead 

I seem to walk on air 

As if the frost had burned 

Old griefs away, and all 

To a white joy had turned ; 

As if my body moved 

In a Paradisal day 

Where only the things of the spirit 
Survived the coloured clay : 

Till threading through the clean 
Morning, a robin sings, 

Striving with each crisp note 
That from his throat he flings, 
To tell my new-born spirit 
What is to him so clear 

And shrilly bright . . . But still 
My spirit cannot hear. 


C, Henry Warren. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE POETRY OF NONSENS 


[Copyricgur iN THE UNtrep STaTes OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


The Poetry of Nonsense. 


By Emile Cammaerts. 
3s. 6d.) 


(Routledge. 
Tr is the singular privilege of the English Cathedral of Litera- 
ture to possess a glowing and capacious side Chapel, dedicated 
to the cult of Nonsense, and especially of Nonsense Poetry. 
No other literature, ancient or modern. can boast of such a 
distinction. The literatures of the Latin races, with their 
rigid logic and Procrustean systems of analysis, are without 
such a cult, and their votaries cannot understand how we 

‘an kneel at such unorthodox, nay, heretical, altars. Wit 
they can appreciate, irony pushed to its full limits, and the 
comic, the grotesque and the burlesque. They revel in 
swelling and romantic exaggerations-——the amplitudes of 
Rabelais and the audacities of Aristophanes. But for nonsense 
in its truest and most intimate mez wing they have neither 


eyes nor ears. It is to them empty and unreal, and there- 


fore an unappreciable thing if not, indeed, pure foolishness 
—the tale of an idiot, signifying nothing, and unable to stir 


any emotion but that of disgust. 

The Teutonic peoples of the Continent come nearer to an 
appreciation, but with them, too, poetic nonsense is in the 
nature of a blind spot. It goes against their traditions and, 
if not actually tabooed, is held to be childish, or even barbarous. 
Yet, as M. Cammaerts shows us in the volume with which I 
am dealing, a man of Flemish stock, who has lived in England 
and learned some of our strange ways of looking at men and 
things, can almost attain to the true vision and find a special 
delight in that which, since it has no specific meaning, is not 
narrowed to reasonableness or confined within the bonds of 
the syllogism, but rather is fraught with a universal appeal 
and applicability. Nonsense truly understood is oracular. 
It is full, too, of those surprises which are the ultimate sources 
of laughter and of that gay melancholy which we 

The two great votaries of poetic nonsense, Edward Lear and 
Lewis Carroll, instinctively realized that the essential thing 
in nonsense is to be non-consequential. Nothing is to follow 
from anything said or done by anyone in the realms of the 


call humour. 


new romance. Again, Relativity is utterly at a discount. 
Nothing is in any relation to anything else. Things happen 
quite independently of circumstance. On the other hand, 


the nonsefise world is not beholden to time or space, and so 
may be said irrelevantly to lend a kind of iridescent support 
to Dr. Einstein, and his hypothesis ! 
* pre-discovered,” 


The votaries of nonsense 
as poets have so often done, certain of the 


newest * turns ” in Science and Philosophy. I am no meta- 
physician, but I am given to understand that there has of 


late risen up a school of thought which denies absolutely and 
altogether the chain of causation. Everything comes by 
itself and only appears to be the result of previous happenings. 
It grows without root or reason. Acts, again, just as they 
have no causes, have no consequences. But this is exactly 
what happens in the nonsense world. Lear's old persons or 
young persons, and Alice’s immortal friends in Wonderland 
or through the Looking Glass—human, animal, and chimerical 
—are absolutely free of all thought of whence or whither, or 
of ‘being in relation to anyone else. They ask riddles which 
have no answers, and were never intended to have any. 
Things are felt before they have occurred, and fingers bleed 
before, not after, they are pricked. The Cheshire Cat disap- 
pears, but its smile remains. Like Heine in Matthew Arnold’s 
poem, the smile was the Cat! Ifa reason or an explanation 
is given it is consciously and conscientiously meaningless. 
The case of * the old person of Ware” bears out my con- 

tention : 

* There was an old person of Ware, 

Who rode on the back of a Bear. 

When they said, * Does it trot ?’ 

He said, * Certainly not! 

He's a Mopsican, Flopsican Bear.” 

The reply of the bear's rider is, you feel, a perfectly satis- 
factory answer in Nonsense Land ; and would be so regarded 
by inquirers of that world. Note that they do not ask the 
old man why he rides a bear, but only what are its paces. 





There is the same airy irrelativeness and inconsequentialify 
about the bride of the old man of Jamaica :— 


“There was an old man of Jamaica, 
Who suddenly married a Quaker. | 
But she cried out * Alack ! 

I have married a Black,’ 
Which distressed that old man of Jamaica.” 





Here is a capital example of the complete banishment of 
‘ausation and relativity. The suddenness of the marriage 
is significant. The marriage was not planned, but simply 
happened. The only comment offered is upon the distress of 
the old person. And that was not at the marriage or the dis. 
covery that the bride belonged to the Society of Friends, J, 
arose solely from her remark about her spouse’s colour, The 
Nonsense Poets show us, in fact, working models to illustrate 
the theory of life as set forth by the school of the “ 
ist’ philosophers. I hope I am_ not caricaturing 
doctrine when I say that they hold that the behaviour of 
mankind is what it is, and that warrant for 
ascribing it to certain anterior acts and circumstances. We 
note that the river tlows but we must not rashly assume that 
this effluence is the result of the rivulets that run into it. W, 
ought, in a word, to adopt the attitude of the young man of 
Cadiz :— 


Behaviour. 
their 
have 


we no 


“There was a young man of Cuaciz, 
Who affirmed that life is what it is. 
For he early had learnt, 

If it were what it weren't, 
It could not be that which it is.” 

Perhaps the most illuminating of all nonsense verse is to 
be found in Gilbert’s celebrated blank verse limerick. When 
challenged to produce a five-lined stanza, he 
replied : 


rhymeless 


‘There was a young man of St. Bees, 


Who was stung in the arm by a wasp. 
When they said, * Does it hurt ?’ 
He replied, ‘No, it doesn’t, 
But Ll thought all the time “twas a hornet !’” 


Here nothing follows. There was no hornet, and no pain, 
and only a wasp which had a resultless sting, and yet looked 
like a hornet to a man who, 
be in relation with some other winged things that sting ; i. 
bees, but who in fact was not, or rather, was only so through 
the name of his * which was quite irrelevant! 
A good example of universality brought through 
irrelevance ; and causelessness is Lear's 
* There was an old man who said 
I perceive a young bird in that 
When they said, ‘Is it small ? 
He replied, * Not at all. 
It is four times as large as the 


on the surface, appeared to 
home-town,” 
about 


Hush ! 


bush.’ 


bush.’ ” 
How poignantly do we have this oracle brought home to ts 








when new developments or new discoveries appear above the 
horizon! When we try to quiet our minds by the thouglit 
that it may be only a small change after all, and we need not 
bother about it, we are sure to be informed that it exactly 
quadruples what was before the supposed dimension of the 
fact or theory in question. Sorrowfully are obliged to 
readjust our mental vision. 

Before I leave M. Cammuaerts’ attractive book I must give 
an example of his way of looking at the matter :— 

* The English may well speak of the Sense of Humour and allude 
unkindly to some surgical operation which might be necessary t0 
induce less fortunate races to appreciate certain jokes. They @ 
apt to forget that these jokes, like all the best jokes in the wor orld, 
are difticult to understand for an outsider, = are rather in the 
character of those family jokes, in which the house shold finds 80 
much delight, but which leave their guest in the cold. They speak, 
in an off- hand way, of * possessing a Sense of Humour,’ or of not 
possessing it, little realizing that this sense, with the meaning they 
attach to it, is almost unique in the world, and can be ac juired 
only after years of strenuous and patient efforts. For 
foreigners, Einstein’s theories present fewer difficulties than certeit 
limericks. Is it possible to establish any relation —— 
the English sense of humour and the importance attached, 
only to the pursuits of sport, but also to the greatest varieties sof 
hobbies ? Could we venture to suggest that most English people 
are, at heart, the brothers and sisters of Peter Pan, who only gt : 
up reluctantly, and preserve, in some remote corner of their sow! 
a lingering attraction for the days of their childhood ? ‘The prej 
dice, according to which they take their pleasures sadly, must have 
been fostered by some foreigner, puzzled by the solemn imp prtance 
given by most seriously -minded people, in this country, to alls 
of games, which would be considered abroad, by the san — 
people, merely as a mild relaxation, which may be occasional’y 
indulged in, but which can on no account excite great enthusiasm. 


we 


man y 


That is a very suggestive piece of social and moral criticis™, 
but in spite of its excellence, it shows that the 


author has not 
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Fonathan Cape Thirty Bedford Square London 


Bodiam Castle, Sussex 


THE LATE MARQUESS CURZON 
*Nobly printed, and illustrated with more than thirty full-page plates, it makes a book that by 
no means only antiquarians might commit a modest crime to acquire.” Zzmes. 305 net. 
Also one hundred copies for sale printed on handmade-paper and bound in half morocco 


£3 38. net. 
Smaranda Chains 


LORD THOMSON OF CARDINGTON HENRI BARBUSSE 
The romantic and other adventures of General ‘Y’, An epic novel by the author of Le Feu, ranging from 
representative of Great Britain in Smarandaland the time of our ape-like ancestors to the men and 
during the Great War. 75. 6d. net. women of 1925, 2 vols. 75. 6d. net each. 


The ‘Old Vic’ 


CICELY HAMILTON & LILIAN BAYLIS 
‘A book which everyone who has ever enjoyed a play should read.” Daz/y News. Published 
by arrangment with Zime and Tide, Illustrated, 12s. 6a. net. 


The Best Poemsof1925 What’s O’clock 


EDITED BY THOMAS MOULT AMY LOWELL 
Uniform with the similar volumes for the three A rosthumous volume of verse by the author of the 
previousyears, Decorated by John Austen. — 65. net. much discussed life of John Keats, 65. net, 


‘Twenty-F ive 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
©A book which everybody will want to read. A delicious mixture of happy impudence and 
».” Dartly Telegraph. Second Impression now ready, 7s, 6d. net, 


hero-worshit 


Steeplejacks Selected Poems 
and Steeplejacking of Carl Sandburg 


WILLIAM LARKINS The most representative poet of the new America. 
A thrilling account of the adventures of hi trade, by ‘dited, with an introduction and notes by Rebecca 
a working steeplejack, Illustrated, 65. met. West. 6s. wer. 


x 
> s 
The Adventure of Wrangel Island 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
‘Courage and glowing romance stand out in these pages. A document of immense interest 
» « « anarrative of a gallant adventure.’ Azrmingham Post, With a foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P, Illustrated, 185s. nev. 


The Region Cloud Cloud Cuckoo Land 


PERCY LUBBOCK NAOMI MITCHISON 
Author of Eardham, The Craft of Fiction, etc. ‘Tt is nothing short of genius that Mrs. Mitchison 
‘He is in the tront rank of living prose artists.’ Sir displays im her Romance,’ Sunday Times, Second 
Eamund Gosse, 75, Od, net. Impression. 75, 64. net. 


London’s West End 


?, H. DITCHFIELD 


A book for lovers of London by one who knows and loves it well. Illustrated from drawings 
in pen and pencil by Joseph Pike. 16s. net. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s List 
THE FIGHT FOR EVEREST, 1924. 


With 8 coloured plates, 24 other full-page illustratic and a 
magrificent new map containing the latest information, 25s. net. 


A SPEAKER’S COMMENTARIES 





ns, 


By the Rt. Hon. J- W- LOWTHER, VISCOUNT 
ULLSWATER, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1905—1921. 
2 Vols. With Illustrations. 2nd Impression. 36s. net. 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES, 
1902 to 1919 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 2s. net. 
Doily, Mail: “Full of good things and will interest a wide 
public 
HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1789 to 1924 
By the Rt. Hon. SIR JAMES O'CONNOR, K.C., Lord Justice 
of Appeal in Ireland, 1918—i924. 2 Vols. 36s. net. 


A beok of geod stories by a noted raconteur, 


TELL ME ANOTHER 
By THE MARQUESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, K.T. 


3rd lmpression. 7s - net. 
By ps Author of ‘‘ Ghest Stories of an Antiquary.’ 
A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, and other 
Ghost Stories 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton, 4th Imp. 5s, net. 
TRAGEDY 

By W. McNEILE DIXON, Litt.D., Professor of English 

Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


6s. net, 


NOVELS 


A new and cheaper edition will be ready immediately. 


SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER 
By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 
Church Times: “‘ A very beautiful book 
rivileze to read. We hope that all who can 
taston’s Daughter.’ ” 
THE WAYS OF JUNE 
By H. HERMAN CHILTON, 
Western Mail: ‘It is a partici 


3s. 6d. net. 
which it is a great 
read * Shepherd 


one 
will 


Mind of Mark.” 
time when so 
this 


“ The 


ata 


authe r of 
lar pleasure 


much that is = us is offered to the public to commend 
charming and lly perfect novel.’’ 
By Di ROTHY RAW SON. : 
Westminster Gazette * Mr s. Rawson’s pages are filled with 
charming and amusing people. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., Maddox St., W.1 

















WORLD OF 
FINANCE 


INANCE has always been a strong 

feature in “The Sunday Times.” 

Its leadership in this department has 
never been threatened. Never less than 
seven columns, under the editorshi Lip 
of Mr. R. J. BARRETT, are devoted 
to this subject. More often fifteen 
columns are needed, and during periods 
of great financial activity as many as 
forty columns have been necessary. A 
half-an-hour's leisurely reading of “The 
Sunday Times” is the general h abit 
of a large number of careful investors. 


Sunday Cimes 


A NEWSPAPER -A MAGAZINE:A REVIEW 


If you have a ny dificulity in procuring ‘ The 
Sunday Times," sen d your card in an en- 
velope to the Publisher, ‘‘ The Sunday 
Times,’ 186 Strand, Londo, W (.2. 

Ali a nents will be made. 
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Two Widely Discussed Books + 








THE CONFUSION OF THE 
CHURCHES 
A Survey of the Problem of Reunion 


By the Reverend K. D. MACKENZIE 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


nel, 

“It would be worth one’s while to devote one’s 
whole life to realising the vision presented in the 
first chapter. I do not think any serious 
student of Reunion can be forgiven for not trying 
to obtain and study it.”-—Manchesier Guardian, 


“Bs 


THE CHANGING ORDER 


How a New Parson came to the Village and 

Disquieted it with Strange Practices, and 

how the Meaning of Anglo-Catholicism was 
expounded to the Squire. 


By KENNETH INGRAM 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
PHILIP ALLAN, 5 QUALITY COURT. 

















Ops 7] 
Laz VVECN Ce 
THE PLUMED SERPENT. By D. H. 
Lacerence. A new long novel of 
contemporary Mex'co. ‘ Beyond 
a doubt a very remarkable book.” 
MORNING Post. 7s, 6d. 
e 
Onion ¥ 
. 
WHOM GOD HATH SUNDERED. By 
Ouver Or “This trilogy 
one of the finest storics of our day 
CLEMENCE DANE In Good Househkecpin 
704 pages. 7s. 6d. 
Machen 
| 
THE CHRONICLE OF CLEMENDY. By 
Arthur Machen “Richly fashioned, §} 
} , | 
wel]-rounded fantasy... A veritable ff 
| 
' 


achievement.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. j 


7s. 6d. 


Hau ptmann 


THE ISLAND OF THE GREAT MOTHER. 
By Gerhart Hauptmann, “ A master- 
piece of irony, reminding one 
Penguin Island.” svar. 7s. 6d. 
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yet achieved full initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries of 
nonsense. There are, it is true » Signs of a hankering after the 
old gods of wit age meaning in M. Cammaerts’ 
put there are also signs that he is on the way to salvation. 
These are clearly Ao in his ingenious chapter on “ 


exposition, 


Nonsense 


in Art.’ : 
A final point must he disposed I must protest 


the levity with which M. Cammaerts 


jmmortal : 


against 
dismisses Foote’s 
She went into the garden 

To pick a cabbage leaf, 

To make an apple pic.” 

it but a noteworthy predis- 
or unrhymed and unmeasured verse. It 
of More important, it 
js a perfect piece pure nonsense and observes all the con- 
ditions I have set forth above. Nothing could be designed 
with less of causality and relativity than this delightful tale 
of utter nothingness, turned upside down and inside out, and 
then allowed to kindle itself and us, by a kind of spontaneous 


In the first place, is not prose, 
eovery of vers libre, 
the very 


of 


is, indeed, antithesis prose. 


combustion. 
J. Lon STRACHEY,. 
THE COMPETITION 
Tu Editor offers a prize of £5 for a report, in not more than 
five hundred words exclusive of quotations, upon ten si0- 


submitted for a previous compctition, 


graphies for Beginners ” 
of 30th, 


issuc 


These entries were quoted in our January 
and will be reprinted next week. The prize will be awarded 
to the competitor whose report is considered best, whether 


with the or not. 


need not comment upon all the 


his judgment agrees majority Competitors 


rhymes selected for judgment, 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
]. Allentries roust be rec ed on or before Friday, March Sth. 
2, Competitors may send in as many entrics as they wish, 
hut each entry 1 t be accompal ied by one of the coupons to 
| yund on 1 00 of this issue. 
3. The 1 e and addr or the pseudonym) of every com 
r? t bh ritten clearl t the foot of his manus ript 
$ The Ed I imi return any manuscript submitted for the 
[ n, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
The Edt 1 rves the right of printing any manuscript 
wor le 
6. Er ypes must be addressed : Competition, the Sp i 
13 York Str ( ent Garden, London, W. 


THIS WEERK’S BOOKS 


Ix England, where in spite of our troubles we still retain the 
sanity of free speech, Mr. Trotsky’s views on our affairs 
(Where is Britain Going ? George Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.) 


will no doubt command a certain amount of interest. Mr. 
Trotsky has been a leader of men. So also was the founder of 
the Salvation Army, and so also is his son, General Bramwell 
Sooth, whose reminiscences we consider this weck. Here the 
similarities end. General Booth and General Trotsky are 
zealots and organizers. But one has humour and insight, 


the other stammers out platitudes in the voice of a phonograph 
with a seratched record. With every wish to be fair to Mr. 





Trotsky, we began his latest work with the idea that he would 
h omething interesting to say. He has not. Appealing 
fra to violence, he attempts to show, in the tecth of 
history and with comical ignorance of conditions here, that 
England has thrived on revolutions other people’s revolutions 
in Kurope \nd now * the masses must be revolutionarily 
educated and tempered. Of this the first condition is an 
implacable strnggle with the contaminating spirit of 
MacDonaldism.” Flect Street, thinks Mr. Trotsky, “ still 
awaits the proletarian hand” that shall educate the public 
away from the frivolities of Cup-ties and racing, to the indus- 


trious world of the Bolshevist. A course of reading in this 
minature Marx should be prescribed for every girl or boy who 
is sickening with Communist theories. 
* * * # 
From the time when, at twelve years of age, General 


Bramwell Booth was taken by his father into a pub lie house 
and told, * Willie. these are our people—the people I want 


you to work for and bring to Christ,” to his later years whea 


by special permission of Edward VII. he attended the 
Coronation in the uniform of the Salvation Army, the author 
of Echoes and Memories (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d:), 
tells an intensely human story of bis life-work. The passages 
dealing with the voleanic energy of his great father, and of 


the old General's amalgam of hardness with a vein of the most 
exquisite tenderness, and of the * signs and wonders ™ of his 


The author describes how at one 
a half-vearly Council of War, 


ministry are of great interest. 
All-Night of Prayer,” 
a powerful North-Country pitman was prostrated by the Holy 


following 


Ghost, while a certain Blandy “ entered into full liberty, and 
then shouted, wept, clapped hands, danced, amid a scene of 
the most glorious and heavenly enthusiasm. Others mean- 
while were lying prostrate on the floor, some of them groaning 
aloud for perfect deliverance.’ Mass hysteria? Yet the 


Salvation Army has struck a note of social service in England 


and beyond the seas that shall ring high above the factions of 
our time. The fights and early struggles of the Army are 


and we have glimpses of great clergymen, 
rather than 
gossiped about in the manner of the average memoir. We 
how Dr. Benson (later Archbishop) spent an hour 


recounted vividly, 
politicians and lawyers, sketched boldly, in action, 
read, 


for instance, 








on his knees at a Salvation Army meeting and how, with a 
vision beyond his day, he saw the Army “ as a fourth part of 
Israel as trees which the Lord hath planted”; how 
Stead came to write his ‘“ Maiden Tribute to Modern 
Babylon” ; how Lord Oxford and Asquith gave legal advice 
to the Salvation Army and how according to our author 
he might have been “as great as Gladstone had he had 
more emotion in his mental make-up; and how the author 
went to a reformed drunkard in Whitechapel for spiritual help, 
and how when they knelt down together it seemed to Mr. 
Bramwell Booth that this costermonger-inebriate-wife-beater 
was as a man speaking with an angel tongue, and how later 
they would cat together a piece of bacon and some potatoes. 

*It was a veritable sacrament [I have come down 
those old squeaking stairs feeling as if I walked on wind.” 
Welcome to this wonderfully good story of a noble work. 
It comes like sun and sea-breeze after the mephitic fumes 
which Mr. Trotsky has thrust under our nostril 

* 4 * * 

An event of interest to thousands took place in London 
during this past week —Cruft’s Dog Show. Three books for 
dog lovers have appeared: Sporting Terriers, their History, 
Training and Management, by Pierce O'Conor, and The Alsatian, 
by David Brockwell (both from Llutchinson, 4s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
respectively), and Every ody s Dog Book, by Major ow 
Dawson (Collins, 3s. 6d.). A foreigner in England is often 
struck by our fondness for dogs, not always favourably. 
But from bloodhound to pug, from sheepdog to those little 
lions of China, the Pekingese, our dogs are close to our hearts. 

* x * * 

The Alsatian is a newer importation, but an established 
favourite already. He was watching the sheepfolds of the 
Rhine, when the Romans came there a thousand vears ago. 
His instinct and sometimes his intelligence is superhuman, 
A premonition of coming storms enables him to gather his 
charges together long before the tempest. In war and 
police work he is invaluable. In the joston Museum 
of Fine Arts this reviewer has seen a dozen Alsatians 
trot round every room after dark in the methodical 
manner of caretakers, but with twice the keenness of 
nose and eye of any human iretaker and ten times 
2 man’s menace to thieves. The Alsatian is a book to be 
recommended : it is dedicated to * Strongheart.” the favourite 
film dog. Major Dawson’s volume —which first appeared in 
1922—has our enthusiastic approval, not ouly for “¥ compre- 
hensive character. but because of its wise and ki ind directions 
for the training of the friend of man. This work s been well 
termed a “ canine classic,’ but we could wish the fiction in 
it were replaced by a fuller treatment of the British bulldog, 
who hardly achieves a mention. Sporting Terriers tells us some 
interesting facts about the history of * earth-dogs ” and much 
nbout badger and otter and weasel hunting, together with 
some observations on ferrets, who were first tamed by the 
legions of Augustus to deal with a plague of rabbits. As to 
ratting. when we know that the brown rat does damage to 
the extent of £10,000,000 a year, we can sympathize with 
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even if we do not share, the eighth Duke of Beaufoit’s fond- 


ness for exterminating vermin. 
* * * * 


The delightful Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh (Methuen, 30s.), 
who wrote often for the Spectator, will be reviewed at an early 
date. 


FREE FROM ATTACHMENT 


Some Sayings of the Buddha. Translated by F. L. Woodward. 
(Oxford University Press. 5s. net.) 

Ti-me-kun-dan, Prince of Buddhist Benevolence. Trans- 
lated by Millicent H. Morrison. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Buddhist Psychology. By Mrs. Rhys Davids. Second edition. 
(Luzac. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is true that the Buddha preached the loss of the soul. He 
saw in the soul of the common man an avid, multiform, selfish, 
and egotistic thing that changed its nature with every appetite 
that came to it. It would be better to call the body the Self, 
he said, than such a soul. For the body can last for a hundred 
years, but the soul takes on any hue and never lasts more than 
a moment. 

But whether the Buddha preached the loss of the soul in 
order that the soul should be gained has been put in dispute a 
thousand times. On this point there have been schools 
formed in opposition to each other, and differing philosophies 
have been elaborated. It is not that the Buddha was in doubt 
himself, but rather that he refused to say. It was not a fit 
question to ask. When one inquirer asked him if there was 
actually such a thing as soul, apart from the flux of appetites 
and perceptions in man, he held his peace. And asked by 
Ananda why he was silent, he replied :— 

“Tf I said yes, he would make a fantasy of if as something 
immutable and eternal. And if I said no, he would think he 
perishes utterly at death. . . . Or he would think, I was eternal 
once but I am not so any longer.” 

For above all the Buddha saw that if you give men a word 
they will take it automatically as representing something real 
and substantive. They will fit it idly into their speech or their 
dreams, mean nothing very definite by it but Iet it run to 
seed in their mind. It has been remarked often enough that 
there are thousands of men who profess a belief in the soul or 
in God, and yet are indistinguishable in conduct from unbe- 
lievers. To such inoperative thoughts the Buddha would lend 
no countenance. A belief should be an experience and a rule 
of life ; that and that only. Like a Pragmatist, he would not 
even allow metaphysical speculation. 

“Do not have thoughts, O disciples, such as the vulgar think :— 

The world is eternal—or the world is not eternal; the world is 
finite—or the world is infinite. If you think, O disciples, you should 
be able to think :—This is sorrow, this is the cause of sorrow, 
this is the ceasing of sorrow.” 
To the people names mean things, quite without knowledge of 
what it is they are naming. The Four Truths, the Eightfold 
Path, and Nirvana itself are falsities unless they are truths of 
directed will or actual attainment. 

None the less, by virtue of that * directed will” we can observe 
that the Buddha was no materialist. For the centre of his 
doctrine was in “ right effort’; and the cffort was towards 
the creation in man of exactly that cternal principle inde- 
pendent of the senses, or overlord of the senses, which in 
Christian terms we call “ mind of the spirit,’ an awareness 
which shall be tranquil and undeflected by the passions, 
** grasping at nothing at all in the world.” 

Now the doctrine of the Buddha is often criticized as pessi- 
mistic. If it is pessimistic to consider that the natural man is 
in a state of ignorance and disharmony and wretchedness, 
and that an entire change of mind is necessary, then Buddhism 
shares its pessimism with all other religions, But if it is the 
aim of Buddhism, the new valuation of Buddhism, Nirvana, 
that is counted a sad state of being to take as ideal, then at 
least some misconceptions must be cleared up before we agrec 
or disagree. Nirvana is commonly taken to be the annihilation 
of all life and all consciousness. This view was definitely pro- 
hibited and declared heretical. Nirvana is here ineffable ; and 
who shall try to describe it? Suftice it to say that it was 
originally regarded as heretical to say that Nirvana was some- 
thing, or Nirvana was nothing, that Nirvana was conscious or 
Nirvana was unconscious. Nirvana was harmony and peace 
and illwnination and rest. It must be remembered, too, that 
Nirvana was very definitely a valuc for life. It was on this 


———___ 
——__ 


account that the Buddha would not suffer discussion of immer. | 
tality ; since most believers in immortality use their fantasy | 
as a make-weight for life now. Somehow, they consider, this 
world does not allow them a chance of arriving at self-realizg. | 
tion or the fullness of experience. There must be some other 

world where the insuflicient reality of this world will be made 

good. Without immortality life would not be worth living, 

And in the proportion of their fixation upon another wor 

to the same degree they diminish the finality and Purposiye. 

ness Of this world. But Nirvana is that fullness of experie 
in life which, by containing everything without undue stres 
is tranquil and healing. There is certainly, in the Buddhist 
doctrine, a Paranirvara, a great Nirvana in death ; but eye 
in this it is illegitimate to say that being comes to an eng 
As to the Nirvana of life, what is there more to be said but tha 
Nirvana was the state of being of the Buddha himself, ang 
that Buddhahood is Nirvana ? 

Still, to our Western cyes, there is something too tranquil 
too pleasing, almost, in Buddhism. And if anyone, when qj 
is accounted for, would call this valuation of life pessimisti 
in comparison to one of more childishness but more far-reaching 
ambition, he is entitled to his judgment. But to call Budd. 
hism gloomy or nihilistic is absurd. Read, for example, the 
description of the Buddha's disciples : 


Thee 


“Men whose senses are easy, like well-broken horses, who hay 
divested themselves of pride, who are freed from all impurity 
the gods themselves envy men who are thus consummated, "Jy 
perfect happiness we live, without enemies in the world of enmity 
whole among the sick, unwearied among those who wear then 
selves out. In perfect happiness we live, we to whom nothing 
belongs: joy is our nourishment, as to the shining gods,” 

Mr. Woodward's translations from the early canon are fil 
and valuable. The English is simple and precise ; and the 
air of graciousness and strength, as of a mild light, come 
through the translation. For the most noticeable thing in a] 
the Buddha's savings is their combination of serenity, logical 
acuity, and dignity. It has been said that even where the 
doctrine of the Buddha makes no direct appeal, there is 
beauty and charm in his attitude which can seduce the mind 
We have one thing only to regret in Mr. Woodward's versions 
There are seeming repetitions and recapitulations in th 
original which, by their recurrence, add an case and pleasant: 
ness of rhythm to the argument. It is perhaps difficult fora 
European to get out of the habit of skipping the repetitions 
but half the effectiveness, the smooth pace, of the teaching is 
lost if we omit them. Often Mr. Woodward has not even per- 
mitted us the choice. We are jerked up continually by strings 
of dots or by the uncomfortable ** (as above).” 

Mrs. Rhys Davids’ book is a new edition of a modestly 
written but most well-informed short treatise. There are sup: 
plementary chapters, composed since it was first published 
upon the doctrine of rebirth, the * anti-soul ” attitude, and the 
Buddhist principle of change. There is a suspicion, in Mr. 
Rhys Davids’ presentations, of an idealism and a femininity 
that would have been heretical, indeed. But we must remem: 
ber that the Buddhist teachings were directed against Bral: 
manism in a time of a too deep and conservative subjectivity 
and that in an age like the present the expression of Buddhisn 
would doubtless have been more clearly anti-materialist. 

Both these books deal with Buddhism in its earlier, © prim 
tive stages. Later there were complications and division 
amongst which the original doctrine seems almost to have beet 
lost. Brahmanism made a kind of peace by conquest wit! 
Buddhism, including its tenets under the Brahmanical systems 
And meanwhile Buddhism had migrated to strange lands, 
and had taken on a new appearance with each new territory 
Sometimes it was formalized and philosophized out of recognt 
tion. Sometimes it was made into a mere Jocus for devotiona 
ardours and mysticisms. In Tibet it absorbed the local wor 
ships and was injected with Tantrism, too. 

But in Tibet, as we can see from the mystery play which Miss 
Morrison translates, the morality of self-renunciation has bee? | 
preserved. It hascven been stressed, till it has all the swcetnes | 
and weakness of which the later Christianity has been accused 
Prince Ti-me-kun-dan, the Immaculate, surrenders himsel! 
not to gain peace, but through a mere habit of surrendering 
And, to tell the truth, he gives away his father’s wealth, no 
his own ; which seems a kind of incontinence in charity. Stil, 
the play is good and affecting. There are several lyrics & 
great beauty, and to anyone unacquainted with Eastern fable: 
the whole atmosphere will be strange and simple, A. P- 
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Faber & Gwyer — J.M.Dent f° 
By ARTHUR SYMONS A Literary Discovery 
ene . sh 
Dramatis Personae 70 YearsaShowman 
Twenty e¢SSaySs € unc cted, including rs “* Joserit ’ . 
a or ee by ‘Lora’ George Sanger 
a ¢ Criticism therefore t once peculiarly versonal and < 4 J J 
ade Waapedive . he tock ie fell of fashlight Introduction by Kenneth Grahame 
hr s whi } their theme.” ‘ 
rs The Daily Telegraph. ar a es 
— a se eed Published criginally in an inauspicious popular 
By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON i edition and long out of print this autobio- 
Ps graphy is a work of extraor linary literary merit. 
atience Sir A, I. QuitLerR-CovucH 15 . ‘“ Fyer since a 
G. ALLINGHAM, th a Preface by Httatre Betioc ‘ - | 
of Fro ; Swiss who, while in the French friend recommended it tl book has been a 
: eae al ae So coset ~ ee ee le - delight tome.... It i ar al docu nent f the 
‘Patience’ is a wonderfully unassuming Victorian Age underside, ...” 
f-con t. 7s. Od. net @ Proenectn t fr 
. Prospectus post fre 
leeply cl tening.”’ The Daily Chre nicle. 
P74 
By A PANEL DOCTOR °c 
: The Life of 
On the Panel Willi: G d a. 
General Practice as a Career l lam O W in 
ot ‘ i | M ons Baa sae) Ro 
. a =. age ace -aatbeas ee ( es By Forp K. Brown. With six photogravure 
oe to “7 . me 1 = . at - portraits, A biography i ¢ light on 
lhe Ne the author of ‘Political Justice, a great figure 
even apart from his intimacy with the Shelleys, 
Social. Insurance Wordsworth and others,  P th 
The tf 1 by the League of @ 
Natior " ] wal t 1 n 3 Ti ot Economics, 
ae a ne ee Beethoven’s Letters 
Sq juare Demy 8vo. I 6d, net. 
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A Fascinating Book 
Demy 8vo. Price 12/6 net 


THE COURTSHIPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By MARTIN HUME 


In this luminous and absorbing book, the author shows how Elizabeth, 
by flirtations. with eligible suitors, managed to tide over a very critical 
period of our history. 

It is a fascinating account of a statecraft inspired by a cool head and 
a most inordinate feminine vanity. 


“ A GREAT BOOK” 
Demy 8vo. Price 18/- net 


|MALIGNANCY AND EVOLUTION 


A Biological Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of Cancer 


























By MORLEY ROBERTS 
“ A great book.” Professor Sir Artuur KEITH. 
“A remarkable book.”—Daily News. 
“Mr. Morley Roberts is among the foremost biological thinkers of 
the time."—Westminster Gazette. 











NEW NOVELS. 
Price 7/6 net each 
Second Impression (30,000 copies) 


| THE SONS OF THE SHEIK | 
By E. M. HULL, author of * The Sheik ”’ 


| NEILSON | 


By ELISSA LANDi 
“lf NEILSON is a first novel itis a book of very unusual promise . . 


the style is uniformly brilliant."—Sunday Times. 














a 


es 


A Geoffrey Bles’s Books 





Pues JOYCE: His First Forty Years, 
By HERBERT S. GORMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is the first book to appear on the author of “ Ulysses "— 
a work, which very properly prohibited, is very widely read, 


MY LIFE IN ART 
By CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY. _ Illustrated, 
Royal 4to. 30s. net. 
A classic work on the Stage written by the Director of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 


JOHN H. PATTERSON 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER. Illustrated. Demy 8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Patterson, the founder of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, started opera ations, at the somewhat mature age of 40, with 
very little experience of manufacturing or finance, but with one 
great asset, a perfect genius for selling his goods to the public. 


ALONG THE PYRENEES 
By PAUL WILSTACH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
A delightful travel book and guide to -the country round 
Biarritz and Pau. 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 
Reprinted verbatim from the quaint seventeenth century 
translation of GEORGE. THORNLEY. With decora- 
tions in colour and line by JOHN AUSTEN. 25s. net. 

q Large Paper Edition, with extra plates (limited to 100 copies), 

price “lwo Guineas net. 


RARE ENGLISH GLASSES of the XVII. 


and XVIII. Centuries. 
By JOSEPH BLES. With over 100 plates of illustrations, 
Royal 4to. £5 5s. net. 
(A few copies are still available of the Edition de Lua 
4 gutneas net.) 





GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 








| FINE RAIMENT | 


By JOHN MORTON LEES 


This is a story of the North Country that has a wide and human 
appeal. It is as powerful as many things Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
written about the Five Towns. 


| ROMEO IN MOON VILLAGE | 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Mr. George Barr McCutcheon is one of the princes in the tents of 
story-tellers, and his new novel ROMEO IN MOON VILLAGE, is 


one of his best. 











From the time when the hero changes his plans about eloping, and runs 


away from his bride-to-be, instead of with her, the story never flags. 


THE DRIVEN | 
By ALBERTA STEDMAN EAGAN 








This dramatic new novel, by the author of that successful story, “ The 


Sweetened Cup,” makes an even wider appeal than its predecessor. 


| CAMILLA IN A CARAVAN | 
By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 


“| have to thank her for two hours of very pleasant light entertain- 
ment. —Punch. 
“ Packed with laughter.”—Observer. 


[- FORTUNE’S YELLOW 
By EVELYN S. SCHAEFFER 


“Excellent for a wakeful night. . . . At is well written.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
A Powerful Novel 


| THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS | 
_By WILLIAM CROYLAND 




















—_—________ - 





EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD.,. 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 














__ JOHN LANES LIST ° 


THE MEMOIRS OF SUSAN SIBBALD 


Edited with an Introduction by her great-grandson, 
FRANCIS PAGET HETT. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Mrs. Susan Sibbald, the daughter of a naval officer and 





the wife of a colonel, was born in 1783 and died in 1866. 
In her seventieth year she wrote an account of the first 
twenty-nine vears of her life which she intended only for 
her own family, but a wider public will enjoy her 
vivacious reminiscences of a period of which we cannot 
know too much, Ready February 19th, 


LONDON’S LOST THEATRES OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By ERROLL SHERSON. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


An unusually interesting book on the London Theatres 
of the nineteenth century that have now disappeared, their 
history, actors, plays, and audiences. 


‘ PARADISE IN PICCADILLY 
The Story of Albany 
By HARRY FURNISS. Illustrated with sketches by the 
author and with photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


An account of the history and associations of the old- 
| world West End byway known as Albany, and of the many 
famous men who have lived and worked in its secluded 
precincts. 
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\UGUSTA: OR, THE FAMOUS BURH 


OF LUNDUNABORG 


By Gordon Home. (Ernest Bern. 15 net.) 


Roman London. 
sense of 


and 


Waen you add to a_ trained archaeologist au 
geography and common sense, | the imagination juste, 
the power of telling a story with a feeling for colour and 
no nervous dread of using it, you come near to getting the 
historian. Mr. Lethaby Sir Walter Besant, 
, have done, each in his own way, much towards 


perfect and 
gmongst others : 
building up the story of London, and Mr. Loftie perhaps 
more, for he was the first to revive a general interest in London 
topography and historical lore. But till Major Ilome came to 
turn his mind on the history of Roman London, no writer has 
aimed at unity, much less at a pictorial treatment of the 
subject. London's record has hitherto been a thing of archaco- 
logical shreds and patches, but now it has body and lives. 

In Major Home's pages Augusta, though London was never 
called that for long, has come back to life. We can follow 
(the maps are first-rate all through) the raid of Caesar, when he 
fought the battle of Chelsea ford, and the campaign of Claudius 
when the Emperor's genetals pushed back the Britons at 
Rochester, forced London Bridge, and their 
victory over Caratacus at Camulodunum. We 
with the loiterers on the wooden bridge, which Caesar perhaps 


won decisive 


ean stand 
first built on the spot where London Bridge stands to-day and 
watch them snatching with a loaded hook for the * fat and 
which Harrison in 1586 speaks of as * daily 
Major Home does not allude to this 


sweet salmons ”” 
taken in this stream.” 
amusement, nor to another practice vouched for by James 
Howel, also a London historian, that “ ‘tis usual to take up 
haddocks with beneath the Bridge.’ Clearly 
London's fish-supply has always been assured. 


one’s hand 
The bridge- 
loafers would see too the imperial couriers riding in from the 
great white posting-road, which communicated through Can- 
terbury with Richborough and Dover, and further yet, through 
Boulogne. Reims and Lyons, with Rome itself. Inside the 
walls, built it 367, but bastioned later, lay the 
London was never a colonia or a municipium and 
on either side of Walbrook quays. 
Over to the right as 
Basilica, a 


may be in 
oppidum 
had no self-government 
Walbrook is there still, but as a sewer. 
you looked north, you might see the 
stately building with a horrible interior of green flowers on a 
Behind vou, on 


long and 


ground of red stucco and a marble vencer. 
the southward side, the disreputable quarter now and _ later. 
may have lain a timber-built amphitheatre, and there seems 
some evidence that there was a theatre outside the west gate. 
Not a very gorgeous city perhaps ; the sculpture in the public 
thoroughfares is somewhat coarse and rude (it is not surprising 
that much of it was built into the wall to get it out of the way), 
and the streets rather dull in their architecture. None of these 
followed the line of present-day thoroughfares save perhaps 
Cannon Street, where stood and stands London Stone, the 
Golden Mile-stone, with the Forum to the north of it. Witha 
loud blast of trumpets the ** exact ~ site of the Forum has just 
been announced in the daily Press ; 
more knowledge Major Home (who was acquainted with last 
November's discoveries in Gracechurch Street) is content to 
indicate its possible site on the exhaustive map at the end of 
his book. Naturally enough this is near the Basilica, which 
lies underneath Leadenhall Market; and that is about all 
that can be said on the matter. 

The flat-facaded houses are low and brick-built, but their 
comfortable interiors are centrally heated by hypocausts, and 
possess considerable wealth of artistic house-furnishings 
glass, much prized Samian bowls from Gaul and _ slip-orna- 
mented vases from the New Outside the 
walls, between Westminster and the Fleet, there were pleasant 
suburbs which the Saxons afterwards called the Aldwych, the 
old village : 


with less confidence but 


good 


Forest factories. 


and along the roads, for the dead do not care to 
be lonely, lay the cemeteries to the west, north and east, as 
also in Southwark. 
toad-system, the wealthy Roman could easily get out of it 


As London was the nerve centre of the 


to the north when he wanted a little hunting in the great 
Middlesex forest, or southwards into Surrey to his well- 
appointed villa-farm, like that uneovered at Ashtead last 


summer. 
All this and much more we can find in this admirable book. 


In reconstructing the story Major Home has to shatter many 
old With regret we part with Livndun, the lake-fort, 
as the meaning of our capital's name. 
Major Hlome the 
largely faney and, if another fancy 


idols. 
But the origin which 
very 
venture a voice, 


favours town of one Londinos—is 
may 
why not Lud-dun, the hill of the great god Lud, who gave his 
name to Ludgate ? Anyhow there the 


tomans came else it had borne a Roman name. It seems 


London was before 


certain too that the twin hills stood higher above the sea then, 


the tide reached no 
Chelsea ford when Caesar crossed it 


and that the whole area has sunk since : 
farther than 
Cassivellaunus at Verulam. 

Some points may be noted for criticism. 


to smash 


The book has been 
Latin 
Honorinus ”’ 


carelessly proof-read. There are mistakes in the 
quotation on p. 72, 


(p. 116) gives rather a shock ; 


ugly 


and “ex officina Felicis 


there is an erroneous page- 





reference on p. 2 Chlorus was Constantius and not Constan- 
tinus. Valentinian II was the half-brother, not the 
the Emperor Gratian, and it is odd that there is no 
of Carausius If, 
steed ? Hengist 

But these and other errors are trifles, 
might just as well have kept his book clear of such smudges. 
Very truly can he claim to have written the first 
account of a city that was to the Romans, as it is to us, the 
In these bright 


son of 
mention 
Also why is Hengist delicately translated as 
means stallion. 

though the author 


connected 


heart of all our important national activities. 


clever pages Roman London lives again, 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 


The Man Nobody Knows. By PB: Barton. (( tablo 
and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Tir task of writing a life or a character impression of the 


}ounder of Christianity is one not to be lightly essaved: it is 


moreover fraught with the inevitable peril of calling down the 


disapprobation of those who do 
Mr. 
able way to disarm such hostility by 
his book, The Man Nobody Iki 

The book is a notabk 


of an exceedingly busy commercial nu 


happ n to sere with 
Barton has gone a consider 


title of 


your interpretation. Bruce 


a loptir y as th 


achievement, for it is the production 


ian in America; and it is 


a sincere effoit on his part to give a pen picture of Jesus, 


which will make us feel that He was a full of over- 


flowing vital and dyvnami qualities Man among men. He 
tells us frankly of his inpression, as a little boy, of the Christ, 
as he heard of Him in echureh and school. It was an impression 
of ae sad-faced, weakly beautiful, meekly long-sullt ring 
character 

He went around for three vears telling people not to do thing 
Sunday was Jesus dav: it wa wrong t feel comfortable and 
laugh on Sunday. The little boy was glad when the superintendent 
sounded the bell, and announce We will now ng the closi 


hymn.” 

Then the boy became a business man (and incidentally one 
of the leading advertising experts of America) and began to 
wonder how the Christ in whom he had been taught to believe 
had been able to build or found the greatest 
the world. So he went straight to the source of knowledge on 
the matter. He read the New Testament for 

He found his impressions of the 


organization in 


himself, 
Master entirely reversed : he 
discovered one who was a. successful carpenter, strong in 


muscle, eflicient in work. He discovered ** the most popular 
dinner guest in Jerusalem 
* picked up twelve men from the bottom ranks of business, 
and them that 
world.” Finally he arrived at the conclusion : 


who was vet so ellicient that He 


forged into an organization conquered the 
* this isa man 
nobody knows.” 

So, having had a vision on the great high road of conmerce. 
Mr. Barton has written a short book full of pregnant thoughts, 
a book coneerning which one can say, on finishing it, that there 
is scarcely a superfluous phrase from beginning to end. 

Some readers may miss the pious phrases with which such 
accounts are usually garnished. But there is in it a pervading 
tone of utter since rity. To our author the Christ represents 
had the born 
leader's ability to pick the man He wanted for the task in hand. 


He was a great constructive genius who had not only strength of 


the ideal of all manly and eflicient qualities ; He 


soul but strength of body, and was well able to strike terror 
* flabby He cleared the 
temple courts. the arts and crafts of open-air life, 


into priest or money changer,” as 


"erce,! " 
Versed 3 
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He was able to fell a tree, dig a foundation for a house, row 
a boat, pull a net, or laugh with the children, as well as to 
pierce to the mysteries of the unseen. 

It is easy to deride the assertion that the talk and work of 
Jesus “* exemplify all the principles of modern salesmanship,” 
and that the parables “ are the most powerful advertisements 
of all time.” But Mr. Barton is not talking for ecclesiastics, 
but to publicans, sinners and the great public. He draws an 
interesting little picture of how the Capernaum News (had 
that publication existed) would have dealt with the various 
incidents of the life of Christ, and gives us the headlines ; but 
he bids us remember that Jesus was “ advertised by His 
service, and not by His sermons.” He feels sure that were the 
Master to return He would readjust Himself to the changed 
conditions of a changed world. The market place is no longer 
the place he would seek. He would use the Press ; He would 
be a national advertiser, for “* printed columns are the modern 
thoroughfares and published advertisements are the cross 
roads, where buyers and sellers meet.” This chapter is in 
some ways the least satisfactory in the book; but Mr. 
Barton would probably reply that that is only because we are 
all hypnotized by old ideas, and that to his mind Jesus, the 
keenest organizer and judge of human nature, would have 
used all legitimate means to spread the Truth for which He 
lived and died; and that the mightiest factor in moulding 
opinion to-day is the Press. 

To Mr. Barton the universe is interpreted in terms of work 
and usefulness. ** God has set going an experiment to which all 
His resources are committed. He seeks to develop perfect 





human beings, superior to circumstances, victorious over 
Fate.” When Jesus spoke of His * Father's business He 


meant what He said, and did not simply refer to preaching. 
There is a dignity and simple beauty about the author's faith 
on this point, which will form a fitting conclusion to this 
review : 


* All business is His Father's business. All work is worship ; 
all useful service prayer. And whoever works wholeheartedly 
at any worthy calling is a co-worker with the Aimighty in the 
great enterprise which He has initiated, but which He can never 
finish without the help of men.” 

This is an original, forceful, strange book which must 


set anyone who reads it thinking, and as Kant said to his 
old housekeeper, when she rebuked him for not attending 
divine service, ** thinking is also a divine service.” 


H., 


JOYOUS ADVENTURE IN THE 


With Sea Plane and Sledge in the Arctic: 
the 1924 Oxford University Arctic 
George Binney. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 


ARCTIC 
the Account of 
Expedition. By 
21s.) 
How deep the War has left its mark perhaps only those know 
who are in charge of University teaching. In 1919 and 1920 
both Oxford and Cambridge were crowded with youth of a 
sort new to them. English young men had been a byword 
in Europe for prolonged immaturity of mind and character ; 
but after the Armistice, back came to academic life this flood 
of young company commanders and platoon oflicers, familiar 
with responsibility in issues of life and death: men used to 
handling men, and not in playing fields. In contact with them 
was the first generation that the War missed; and it was 
natural that these juniors should grow up with a standard of 
virile achievement, very unlike that of pre-War times. There 
is no war for them, and probably war does not tempt them ; 
but plainly they are looking for adventure which has a serious 
purpose to it ; and, as one result, we have Mr. Binney organiz- 
ing his third Arctic Expedition before he is four-and-twenty. 
The men he led were mostly his contemporaries. Eight 
Oxonians and four Cambridge men (many will regret that their 
colleges are not named) made roughly half the personnel of 
the expedition and, among them, raised the funds. Others who 
were with Mr. Binney in 1921 and 1923 would have been of 
his party but they had been picked already for the attempt on 
Mount Everest; and in Spitsbergen Mr. Irvine's former 


comrades learnt that their friend had diced with Mallory on the 
great climb. 

What may be the precise value to science of the results 
achieved, within the limits of an Oxford long vacation, at a 
total cost of £5,300, only scientists can estimate. 
Sollas in his prefatory pages puts them high: 


Professor 


geology 3 


———, 


meteorology, entomology, zoology—all gain something from 
this exploration of North-East Land, away and beyond Spits. 
bergen: the shape of this outlying piece of earth, the set ot 
the winds and tides there, its insect life, its birds and beasts 





are all made more familiar. But the ordinary reader wijj be 
concerned rather with the results of what Professor Soll. 
rightly calls ** a school for explorers.” They are illustrateg in 
the maturity of Mr. Binney’s writing: it recalls the grave 
competence with which men of his age went about their 
business in the trenches. Youth is there and the zest of 
youth, but there is no flashy cleverness. As a piece of 
description it would be hard to better his story of the seq. 
plane's first flight, which, after a brilliant start, brought hin 
and his pilot nearer death than most men go in a lifetime. 
it gives, quietly and by implication, the growing cm 
in strong, courageous men that effort is useless ; it gives no 
less (and this perhaps unconsciously) the extraordinary yp. 
silience of young fibre. These two had been for many hours 
striving uselessly with improvised paddles to fight the dri 
of wind and tide which carried their wrecked plane into the 
Arctic Ocean. They had abandoned the struggle and wer 
merely waiting for the end when help appeared ; and when it 
“ame, the process of towing them and the ‘plane, which they 
would not abandon, was another long strain on the nerves 
But. once ashore, they ate, drank and were merry with theie 
rescuers (Norwegians from a meteorological station) and then 
slept like logs. 

All the rest is in the same key: the various diaries of the 
three sledging parties which painfully traversed those grim 
wastes are records of endurance, and of jubilation the moment 


the strain was off. They lived laborious days with a ven. 





geance, but certainly they did not spurn delights. More 
power to them, and more joyous adventure. 

THE MAGAZINES 
Tur Nineteenth Century opens with a warm defence of the 


** General Medical Council” by Dr. E. Graham Little. Ignor- 
ance of its powers, he has been 
-arliament and in the Press ; 
the public, who should make no mistake as to its powers and 
their limitations. “ The jurisdiction of the General Medical 
Council is strictly limited to persons on the Register, and the 
utmost penalty it can inflict is removal from that Register, re- 
moval which need not check practice but often increases it, 
owing to the colossal advertisement which a misguided Press 
gives to the removal.” In “ Social Hygiene : The Biological 
Approach,” Mr. Julian Huxley urges the teaching of biology 
* Pure biology alone is not suilicient for the science 
of man”; at the same time, * the science of man without 
biology is unintelligible.’ He tells us that ~ The national 
stocks of all civilized peoples appear to be definitely if slightly 
deteriorating.” Mr. Delmar Banner writes brilliantly of 
* John Singer Sargent,” extolling his genius and lamenting 
ihe fact that he painted so few great men, seeing that ~ in the 
art of biography he is supreme.” “* Farming in Cambridge- 
shire a Century Ago,” by Mr. G. T. Garratt, and “ The 
Flemish Border,’ by Mr. R. H. Mottram, are both 
interesting and charming papers. 

The first article in the Contemporary Review is a jeremiad by 
Mr. Masterman upon * The Political Outlook.’ The public, 
he thinks, is looking for guidance to an incapable Government 
or “an official Opposition sunk in disastrous senility.’ 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, writing on “ Subsidies for Houses,” 
maintains that ** housing will tend to become more and more 4 
public service for which collective provision is made, and the 
price charge to the individual occupier for housing accommoda- 
tion will not represent the * economic’ price, any more than 
the fees charged at publicly provided, publicly assisted ot 
privately endowed secondary schools represents the cost of 
the secondary education service.” 

There is a charming article upon “ W. H. Hudson as I saw 
Him,” in the Fortnightly Review, by Mr. Henry Salt. He writes 
of his friend not as a thinker or a critic, but as 4 
poet-naturalist, an artist in words, a writer of some of the most 


says, disclosed both in 


it exists for the protection of 


in schools. 


beautiful prose in the language.” It is just a hundred years 
since Walter Bagehot was born; Sir J. A. R. Marriott 


contributes a very striking sketch of the life and personality 
of this great Victorian sage and cconomist. 
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HUMAN “READY-MADES” 


By CHARLES MURREY. 


HERE is more in most of us than we are disposed 

to believe. We do not sufficiently explore ourselves. 

That is a curious fact to associate with a race which 

has been so ingenious in exploring every other secret of 
Nature in earth, air, and sea; nevertheless, it is true. 

Every day we see examples of men who have explored 
and exploited themselves ; and we give them ungrudging 
raise for their distinction in Art, Commerce, Science, 
Politics, and Society. That is well enough: but why 
do we not follow their exam ple? ; 

I repeat, there is more in most of us than we are 
aware of— 

“would men observingly distil it out.” 
The whole tendency of modern life is, however, so 
strongly and so insistently in the direction of stamping 
out individuality and imposing upon all a certain standard 
of uniformity of thought, speech, and action that it is 
only here and there that one finds a man or a woman 
who has been strong enough to resist the process of 
repression. The rest are rapidly becoming “ ready- 
mades.” 

+ * e ° 7 ? 

Yet none would willingly become a “ ready-made ” if 
he were conscious of it. What clerk or artisan would 
be content to remain a mere cog in the commercial 
system if he realized that he had in him the stuff of 
which directors and leaders are made? Who would 
surrender to a decorcus uniformity of thought and 
speech who believed that he could distinguish himself 
in Art, Literature, Society, or Public Affairs? 

None: of this we may be very sure. 

The “ Golden Book ” of the Galton Institute has done 
admirable work in presenting these questions to some 
thousands of men and women; presenting them not 
generally (as I am forced to do) but personally and with 
some particularity, It is difficult for anyone—be he 
successful or not—to read the “ Golden Book” without 
experiencing a stirring of ambition, a fresh faith in the 
possibilities of Life, and a stronger hope for the future. 

Nothing, in short, could have justified more completely 
my enthusiasm for the “ Golden Book” than its immense 
popularity amongst every class of men and women in 
all parts of the English-speaking world. Never have I 
known a movement—for the Galton System does indeed 
represent a new and valuable movement—achieve such 
widespread popularity and success in so short a space 
of time. 

? od * 2 * ° 

Readers of the Spectator have been notably in evidence 
in their warm reception of this sane and sound and 
resultful system of developing individuality and “ the 
power to be and to do,” but there must be many yet to 
whom the inspiring pages of the “ Golden Book” are 
unknown. J can do for these no friendlier office than 
again to urge them to overcome their reluctance to 
Investigate “new” things, and to apply at once for a 
iree copy of the publication. 

LT honestly believe that there is not a soul in these 
kingdoms who would not immediately procure a copy 
it he or she realized how much that little book was 
capable of affecting their whole future life and happiness. 

The daily Press is, just now, devoting itself to a 
needed campaign against the perils of “ psycho-analysis ’ 
—revealing its dangerous tendencies and its deplorable 
effects in many cases. Here—in the Galton Books—we 
have the right antidote to morbidity and mysticism; a 
healthy and constrictive system which has won the 
applause of all who have investigated it. 

Large numbers of those who, after having perused the 
“Golden Book,” have taken up the Galton System 
remark that they had never previously been interested 
in the subject of mind-training: equally large numbers 
state that they had formerly studied other systems. But 





both agree that the Galton System has thrown an 
altogether new light upon this subject (which every 
reasoning man to-day recognizes as vital), and has 
resulted in personal developments and mental attainments 
which they had, hitherto, regarded as impossible. 

* « * * * * 

It is an undeniable fact that the Galton System is 
teaching men and women to achieve things which they 
formerly supposed were impossible. This, too, in every 
field of action. The benefits are not limited to progress 
in the business and professional sense (although these 
alone would justify the System a thousand times over) : 
they apply to every interest in life. 

Side by side with the enthusiastic testimony of the 
clerk, the salesman, or the routine worker who has, by 
the aid of the Galton System, achieved marked progress 
in income and position, there stands a wealth of testi- 
mony of greatly differing kind. I mean such unexpected 
and unusual proof as that supplied by the letter of a 
physician who is “ prescribing ” the Galton System to his 
neurotic patients who—as he writes—‘ require your 
teaching more than they do medicine”: by the letter of 
the airman who conquered fear by its aid: of the woman 
of middle age who had conquered the drink habit: the 
many who have become not only good conversationalists 
but even passable public speakers: the hundreds—nay, 
I might almost say thousands—who have applied the 
Galton System in their private lives and have conquered 
‘those terrible afflictions, Horry and Depression: the 
innumerable sufferers from shyness and self-conscious- 
ness who have finally said good-bye to their troubles. 

* ¥ * 7” 6 ~ 

It would, indeed, require a bulky volume to reproduce 
even a part of the remarkable testimony which exists 
as to the practical value of the System in every aspect 
of life. Some few letters are printed in the pamphlet 
which accompanies the * Golden Book,” and these may 
be taken as fairly typical of the whole. 

But I suggest to those who may not have yet read the 
‘Golden Book,” or have not begun the study of the 
Galton System that they should ask themselves the ques- 
tion, “Am I all I should like to be: am I really satisfied 
with my life and lot?” 

If the answer be in the negative, as it can rarely fail 
to be if the questioner is honest with himself, then let 
him write for a copy of the book (for which no charge 
is made) and seek in it for the reason why his answer 
is negative. I promise him that he will assuredly find 
it, and thereafter, if he will take the trouble to explain 
—in writing or personally—his doubts, difficulties, 
aspirations and problems, to the Secretary of the 
Institute, I am confident that he will begin to realize that 
the Galton System is something which he cannot afford 
to neglect or overlook. 

This advice I offer to every reader of the Spectator, 
no matter what his age, occupation, or interest may be. 
The roll of membership of the Galton Institute is the 
most all-embracing thing of its kind that I have seen: 
literally every class—-from Royalty to mill-worker, and 
from 70 down to 18 or 19—being included. Common 
sense will agree that where such a greatly diversified 
multitude of people have found help, stimulus, informa- 
tion, and value he would be a very rare type who could 
fail to profit. 

Candidly I don't think that such an exception exists. 
I know of none to whom I would not recommend the 
“Golden Book” and the Galton System as an unfailing 
means to that prosperous, happy, and individual life 
which all of us, more or less, desire. 

CHARLES MURREY, 
The Galton Course is ully explained in. the 
* Golden Book,” also contains a brie} 
outline of each nd a@ summary of the 
entire Course. Copies of this book will be sent, 
free and post free, to any address wpon 
application to Secretary B, The Galton 
Institute of Mind Training, 90 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1 (adjoining the British Museum), 
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SUFFERING CHRISTIANS. 


Armenians, Assyrians, Nestorians, 
and other Ancient Christians, in 


GREECE, SYRIA and IRAK. 


Mosul report: 
“Further, there are a great many both .\ssyrians 
and Armenians who are the victims of the 
prevailing famine in the Mosul district.” 


Famine conditions : 
These homeless refugees driven out by the 
(see General Laidoner’s Report), are in 
pitiful condition. 


Turk 


a most 


Salonica cables : 
“Heavy rains and snow 
Refugees in Tents need milk 


bring destitution, 
and blankets.” 


Death prevented. 
\nother message reads: 
“It is not too much to say that without your aid 
some of them would not live the winter through 
some having no fuel and no flour.” 
Armeniau Massacre Relief Fund for 


GREECE and SYRIA. 


Near East Relief Fund for 
DAMASCUS and MOSUL. 


At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society. 


S. W. Gentle-Cackett, 358Y ySTRAND, 
Hon. Relief Commissioner. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Isn’t it really self-evident that 

an article that is made for a specific 

purpose is going to function better than 
a makeshift ? 
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to outelass oils that are actually but elaborated 
by-preducts of distillation for other purposes ? 
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over of the Castrol range of lubric ‘ants. 
That's one reason! 
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Mr. W. Graham writing on “ Parliament, National Finance 
and Trade Recovery,” in the National Review urges the estab- 
Jishment within Parliament of a Finance Commission. ‘ Art 
in America a Century Ago” is a highly entertaining paper by 
Mr. W. Roberts. He tells of an early Bostonian artist, 
described by a contemporary as *“*a most powerful head- 
maker distinguished for solidity and great resemblance in his 
portraits.” 

A specially good number of the Empire Review contains 
two articles of deep interest, ‘‘ Science and Religion,” by 
Lord Haldane ; “* Disraeli and Gladstone,” by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. Lord Haldane analyses very completely the new 
and much talked of book of essays called Science, Religion 
and Reality. Among the essays he deals 
chiefly with Lord Balfour, Professor Eddington and the Dean 
of St. Paul's. ‘The common effort of the essayists is to 
“exhibit the real relations religion and 
reality, and to show that properly interpreted this is harmony.” 
The Dean of St. Paul's sums up these efforts, and with his 
somewhat inconclusive contribution to the discussion Lord 
Haldane would appear to be in sympathy. ‘It was the 
terrible wars of religion that made the fatal rift between 


writers of the 


between science, 


science and religion that we are now trying to close. What 
is wanted is that the Church should have the faith and 
common honesty to face it candidly. Only,” he adds, 


“Jet us hear no more of clergymen thanking God that theology 
and science are now reconciled, for unhappily it is not true.” 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, in writing of the two great Victorian 
statesmen, is at his wittiest. He disagrees entirely with Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum that no man should write a character 
sketch of anyone he has not personally known. Romance, 
Mr. Birrell says, must enter largely into the composition of 
biography by whomsoever written, and ‘“* You may meet a 
man a hundred times without knowing him.’ One of 
Bonaparte’s brothers has placed it on record that he did 
not consider his distinguished relative so much a great man 
as a good one, and Disraeli himself towards the end of his 
days came to regard Gladstone as “ the arch villain.” 

In this month’s Blachwood’s we find a remarkably interesting 
account by Mr. G. B. Mure, derived from an unpublished 
manuscript, of the escape from France in 1792 of Francois, 
Duc de Liancourt Rochefoucauld. There is also a curious 
unsigned paper called ** A Scott Centenary,” somewhat dero- 
gatory to the character of Sir Walter Scott. 

The World To-day contains two Nature articles of deep 
interest. ‘“* A New African Diary,” by Martin Johnson and 
“ The Birth of a Voleano,”” by Professor William Beebe. 

The Soviet Union Monthly; the first number of which 
appears this month (published by the Trade Delegation of the 
Russian Government, price 3d.), provides us with comprehen- 
sive information on economic, business, literary and theatrical 
matters in Russia, with a view to establishing normal relations 
between Russia and Great Britain. We weleome any oppor- 
tunity to trade with Russia, but there is a remarkable diverg- 
ence between the Soviet’s avowed principles of capitalistic 
destruction and the commercial propaganda presumably 
inspired by them. We welcome the latter in the confidence 
that its success will mitigate the former. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 

AN INVENTORY OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF 

WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. VII.—_ COUNTY 

OF PEMBROKE. (H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, 

Kingsw iy. 635s. net.) 
Tuts magnificent folio, dealing very fully with the antiquities 
of Pembrokeshire, attests the importance of the work that is 
being done by the Royal Commission on the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Wales. It is no mere inventory but a full descriptive 
catalogue, with maps, plans, drawings and photographs, of 
every historic site that the Commission could trace in a country 
which is exceptionally rich in remains of the past. Mr. H. H. 
Thomas has recently asserted that the circle of “ foreign” 
stones at Stonehenge came from the Preseley hills in Pem- 
broke, where alone in Great Britain this special dolerite is 
found, and his theory, which the Commission examines 
critically, involves the existence of a neolithic civilization in 
Pembroke, of which few traces are to be found, at any rate in 
the interior away from the coast. Thus the field-work in Pem- 
broke throws light on the great Stonchenge controversy. The 


Commission has not merely utilized printed material and the 
knowledge of local experts, but has found much new matter 
in the papers of Edward Lloyd, the seventeenth-century 
antiquary, and elsewhere. Old drawings, for instance, show 
the St. David's sculptures as they were more than a century 
ago. We cannot stress too much the value and interest of 
this admirable volume for all who care for the past. 

THE SOUTH AMERICA HANDBOOK, 1926. 
American Publications, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue essence of tabloid information about the vast Continent 

of South America is presented in this well-produced book. The 

subject is so vast that it is a wonder how the Editor (Mr. J. A, 

Hunter) contrives to condense such a mass of information into 

the space of some 700 pages. The index has been carefully 

examined, references turned up, and in every instance the 
information given was found to be accurate, up to date and 
suflicient for the trader, traveller or sportsman. It is indis- 
pensable to anyone contemplating a South American voyage. 

THROUGH WILDEST AFRICA: a 
By F. Ratcliffe Holmes. (Geoffrey Biles. 1ts. 

Mr. Ratrciirre Homes gets at once to business in his fascinat- 
ing book about his journeys through wildest Africa seeking 
subjects for his giant film Kilimanjaro. His chapters teem 
with incident. Here and there are shrewd observations upon 
the improved governance of the country since the German 
influence was removed. Observations, also, upon the fauna 
of the districts passed through, and sidelights upon the 
solitary British residents found here and there in the course of 
his wanderings. ‘The book will be interesting to the sports- 
man, ethnologist and traveller. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. By 
Gwynn. (Longmans. ds. net.) 

ImpartiAtiry and interpretation are indispensable weapons 
in the historian’s armoury ; and Mr. Gwynn shows in this book 
that he possesses and can wield them both. Few men are so 
well qualified to write the history of their native land as Mr. 
Gwynn, for throughout his life he has studied Ireland with an 
uncommon degree of detachment. In this volume, which is 
not an abridgment of the larger History of Ireland he pub- 
lished in 1928, but an entirely new book, Mr. Gwynn has suc- 
ceeded in telling what he himself terms “a complicated and, 
on the whole, depressing story” in a lively and interesting 
manner. 

DIE AUSSERE WIRTSCHAFTSPOLITIK OSTERREICH- 
UNGARNS. By Dr. Gustav Gratz and Sektionschef Pro- 
fessor Dr. Richard Schiiller. (Oxford University Press.) 

Tuts new volume in the Economie and Social History of the 

World War, which is being published for the Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace, is a history of the economic 

policy of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire during the 
years 1914-1918. The first section contains the history of the 
negotiations with Germany for an economic Union. In the 
second and third sections an account is given of the economic 
aspect of the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest with 

Russia and Rumania respectively ; and in the fourth and 

final section the authors discuss the financial side of the Polish 

Question during the War. ‘The book is exceedingly well— 

and even entertainingly—written, and the authors have a first- 

hand knowledge of their subject, for they represented their 
country in all the negotiations recorded. 

WHERE TO FISH. 
Edited by H. T. 

Tuts invaluable publication is not yet perfect, even in its 

fifty-fifth edition. A complete list of places where salmon 

licences are issued in Ireland should be given, for instance, 

One hotel recommended (Glencolunbkillo, Carrick) has been 

burnt down. But every angler should have the book, espe- 

cially if thinking of holidays on the Continent, where a rod is 

a great addition to pleasure, and often is not brought for lack 


(South 


Story of Travel. 


net.) 


St phen 


The ‘ Field ’’ Handbook for Anglers. 
Sheringham. (3s. 6d.) 


of knowledge. 


LONDON NIGHTS. By Stephen Graham. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Grauam has bearded a cenfidence-auctioneer in his den, 

and obtained from him a fountain pen, a safety razor, a pocket 

mirror, and a moustache comb. All these for the paltry sum 

of one and twopence. Such success is uncommon, and, given 

Mr. Graham's individual touch, may be said to justify another 


book on London, 
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FICTION 


BURGLARY, WAR 
ROMANCE 


Edgar Wallace. 


AND 


The Man from Morocco. By 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Crime at Vanderlynden’s. By R. H. Mottram. 
and Windus. 7s. net.) 

Neilson. By Elissa Landi. 


(John Long. 
(Chatto 


(Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


For a few moments in the first chapter of Mr. Edgar Wallace's 
altogether admirable The Man from Morocco one harbours the 
suspicion that Jim Morlake may be a villain as well as the most 
elegant and elusive of cracksmen. But he soon emerges as a 
hero, not to his Cockney valet alone. His burglaries have pur- 
pose, laudable if mysterious purpose. It would be rank 
cruelty to give away the secret of Mr. Wallace's real villain, 
Hamon. Why, indeed, does he keep on his person a most 
dreadfully incriminating document, through all the excite- 
ments and perils of the story ? His reason is startlingly sound, 
but it must be discovered at the pleasant cost of reading the 
book. It is one of the author's best; the events are carried 
off with a remarkable persuasiveness : it is packed with vivid 
characters, ingeniously swift and telling adventures, and the 
detective, Julius Welling, is not only likeable ; he is actually 
intelligent and believable. 

Mr. Mottram in The Spanish Farm, a novel which won the 
Hawthornden Prize for 1924, has already given us one striking 
story of the War, through the eves of a Flemish woman living 
in occupied territory. A second book filled in many of the 
blanks in those reticent buff posteards which we used to receive 
from friends and relatives at the front. The Crime at Vander- 
lynden’s, Mr. Mottram’s third and apparently last War-story, 
is a survivors narrative. It has the fascination of a 
document, something more and less than fiction. The 
individual soldier during his period of active service swung 
between bewilderment and boredom. The big events of 
war were as much rumour to him as to people in England. As 
represented by Mr. Mottram’s Dormer he was forever aware 
that he was not actually a soldier, but a civilian who had come 
into the soldiering game deliberately, believing he was on the 
right side, yet in practice probably less able to fraternize with 
any of the Allies than with individual encmies, One of 
Dormer’s tasks was to trace a particular private who had made 
an shelter for his mules one night by breaking into a memorial 
French Mission punishment. 
Dormer searches for him in many sectors of the front, and in 
an assortment of camps behind the lines. Everywhere there 
are British officers concentrating on a particular way of getting 
their small individual part done, and infinite brown-clad 
privates who just carry on with their peculiar surly cheerful- 
The missing soldier had been transferred, lent, moved 
up the lines: he had vanished. Perhaps he was dead. The 
War is over before any real clues are forthcoming. This, one 
fancies, Mr. Mottrain means was the fate of the individual in 
the ranks. As to Dormer the oflicer, he particularly wanted 
the War to be finished properly, kept on in that intention, 
even to the point of feeling actually bellicose at the end for 
very impatience. The War over, his one ambition was to get 
back to life and leave the foreign soil of the Continent far 
behind him. 

Those who, on emotional or deliberate grounds, look forward 
to another war, as well as those of us who most definitely 
detest such a prospect, will be provoked into many curious 
trains of thought by Mr. Mottram’s impassive and scrupulous 
tale. He writes plainly, avoiding sensational passages with 
great good taste : he does not point morals. In this, his book 
is a model of what a survivor's tale should be—a straight 
telling of that extraordinary adventure which it was _ his 
destiny to undergo. 


shrine: the demanded — his 


hess. 


Miss Elissa Landi, the charming actress whose first novel 
Neilson has just appeared, has so much of real youth in her 
that she writes out of her daydreams, not out of experience. 
Her hero, a Byronic poet, and her heroine, Lady Christyn de 
Solterre But if this new 
authoress’s love passages are ingenuously exquisite, they are 
also refreshingly spring-like and probable. And she has the 


are romantically lovely and loving. 


talent to make her tale live. When the heroine says to the 
hero, would-be carelessly :—- 

** Please don’t think it clever to make me love you; it would be 

60 easy if you tried ” 
—-this is the authentic accent of cighteen. determined to 
squeeze every ounce of drama out of a sentimental situation, 
For at eighteen one is very apt to be in love with love ang 
not with anyone in particular and no chance of a sentimental 
conversation must ever be lost. 

While the elder generation of writers like to make our hair 
ereep with revelations of their juniors’ wildness and wicked. 
ness. Neilson is unique in being a story of contemporary 
youth by a really voung person. It is significant that the 
principal characters unite a most scrupulous aloofness of 
spirit with feverish behaviour. Young folks have always been 
irrepressible and secandalously unable to conform to the re. 
quirements of their elders ; but none can have been so secretly 
serious, responsible and undeceived as those of to-day, Miss 
Landi shows unusual perspicacity in realizing this and con. 
siderable skill in conveying it through the characters of her 
charming little tale. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Lrrerarure : —Letters of Horace Walpole. Vol. UIT. Edited 
by Paget Toynbee. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. Edited by Lady 
Raleigh. (Oxford University Press. 2 Volumes. 30s, 
each.) Piozzi Marginalia. By P. Merrit. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) Representative Plays, 
By H. A. Jones. (Maemillan. 4 Volumes. 10s. 6d, 
each.) The Odyssey of Homer. ‘Translated by Sir 
W. Marris. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.)-— 
Poetry and Prose. By Jane Taylor. (Oxford University 
Press. 8s. Gd.) 

Hisrory Rambles in Old London. By G. B. Gordon. 
(Bodley Head. 15s.) London's Lost Theatres of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Erroll Sherson. (Bodley Head, 


18s.) Prehistoric and Roman Wales. By R. B. M. 
Wheeler. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 1 History 
of England. Vol. Il. By KE. P. Cheyne. (Longmans, 


30s.) 
Miscen.aANneous : -The International Anarchy. By G. L, 
Dickinson. (Allen and Unwin. 17s. Gd.) The Psy- 
chology of the Movements of Handwriting. By J. Crepieux- 
Jamin. Translated by L. G. Given-Wilson, (Routledge. 
3s. Gd.) 
Svort :— The 
7s. 6d.) 
(Hutchinson. 


Brockwell. (ULutchinsor 
Pierce O'Conor 


Alsatian. By D. 

Sporting Terriers. By 
ts. 6d.) 

The Crime at Vanderlyndews. 

Gifts of Sheba. 

7s. 6d.) 


By R. TTL. Mottram. 
By W.L, 


Novels : 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s.) 
George. (Chapman and Hall. 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


LECTURES 
15th. 


Monday, February 3.30. Tne Posrrion oF  INpiay 





Stares. By Mr. K. M. Panikkar. Sir Louis William Dane w 
preside. Under the auspices of the East India Association, at 
the Caxton Hall, S.W. 1. 

Tuesday, February 16th.— 8.15. THe Prospiem or CoLorr IN 
RELATION TO THE IDEA OF Equauity. Discussion opencd by Sir 
Frederick Lugard. Under the auspices of the British Institute 


of Philosophical Studies. 18 John 
Street, Adelphi. 

Wednesday, February 17th. 
SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE. By Mr. 
College, Strand. 

Friday, February 19th.—5.30. Tur Nature or INTELLIGENCE 
AND INTELLIGENCE Tests. By Prof. Tl. H. Pear. One of a series 
of lectures on ‘** Psychology.” At the Royal Anthropolog 
Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


At the Royal Society of Arts, 


8.15. SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND 
Richmond Noble. At Kings 


FILMS. 
Pretty Lapies.—-Life behind the footlights of an American 
revue. 
Loya.try.-—Sessue Hayakawa, the Japanese film-star of yesterd 


reappears without éclat. 

Eve's Secret. —So this is the Riviera ' 

Tue Lucky HorsesHor.—Tom Mix: but he is better in straight- 
forward, hard-riding stories. 

Tue Man or Iron Lionel Barrymore cannot be con pared 
with his brother John. 

Srec.a Danras. (At the Tivoli, Strand, only.) 
highly recormmended. 


A fine picture 
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“ The Stradivarius of Pianofortes.” 


| BABY GRAND @ 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Deferred Payments accepted. 


Tre tre tre tie 


Any make of Piano taken in part payment. 


\Byantvextve tre traxts 


if A FEW SLIGHTLY USED PIANOS 
|| AT REDUCED PRICES AVAILABLE. 
bs BLUTHNER & CO. Ltd. 


ti 17-23 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 1. 
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Elec tricity sets a 
new standard 
of cleanliness 


In your attack on dust and dirt every 
day, your best aid is an ELECTRIC 
Suction Cleaner. 


The ELECTRIC way of cleaning, collects 
dirt and ellows it to be destroyed with- 
out danger to health or scattering the 
dust elsewhere. 


It is important in a house where theze 
are children that the floor should be 
free from germ-carrying dust. 


Information on the subject of Suction 
Cleaners sent post free, on request. 


! sired hy 
THE ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
15, Savoy Srreet, Strano, W.C,2, 
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EVERYTHING for WIRELESS! 


Complete Sets, 
Components, 

Loud Speakers, 
H.T. Batteries, 
Aeccumulators, 
Dry Cells, 

The “ Hymeg ” 
H.T. Accumulator, 
Valves, 
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EDISWAN 


WIRELESS 
SETS & PARTS. 


Highest Quality in 
Design, Materials 
and Workmanship 


“EDISWAN.” 





Ask your Dealer 
and insist on 
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PINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


AN ANNUAL WARNING 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


AsouT two months hence publie interest will doubtless 
once again be centred in the Budget. If—as seems 
unlikely at the moment —there should be a prospect of a 
surplus, there will be the usual speculation as to whether 
taxation is to be relieved, and if—as seems to be more 

robable—there are doubts as to how _the Chancellor 
is to establish an equilibrium, there will be the usual 
excited talk about the need for economy. Itis, however, 
] am afraid, thoroughly indicative of the feeble and 
spasmodic attention which is given to the National 
Finances of the country, even by the taxpayer who 
complains of the burden of taxation, that, with almost 
unfailing regularity, the public fails to perceive that it is 
now, some two months previous to the presentation of the 
Budget, that vigilance is needed if there is to be economy 
in Public Expenditure. 

Tue New Estimates. 

During the next few weeks the House of Commons will 
be considering, first, the Supplementary Estimates of 
Expenditure for the current year, and a little later the 
Estimates of Expenditure for the new year. The former 
are of less moment than the latter in the sense that they 
are practically confirmatory of Expenditure already 
incurred, while even when they have been passed by the 
Commons, it does not follow that before the end of the 
fiscal year in March considerable savings may not have 
been effected. It is, however, in the new Estimates, 
which go to form the Expenditure side of the Budget to 
be presented in April, that we get evidence of the sincerity 
and ability of the Government in the matter of economy 
for the new year, and it is those Estimates which demand 
scrutiny not only from the House of Commons but from 
the public if the Budget is to be of a satisfactory character. 
When once the Estimates of Expenditure have been passed 
in Parliament, the last word has really been said so far 
as outlays for the coming year are concerned, for whatever 
the total may be, the money has to be raised whatever 
imposts may have to be made in the way of taxation. 
It is at the present moment, therefore, that the public 
should be on the alert to see how far economy plans have 
materialized for the next Budget. 

Economy IMPERATIVE. 

It seems the more necessary to stress this point at the 
present time because some of the utterances of Mr. 
Winston Churchill have undoubtedly been of a disappoint- 
ing character. In what follows it must not be supposed 
that there is any prejudice in the mind of the City against 
Mr. Churchill. Such is far from the case. The sympathies 
of the City are always with a Chancellor engaged in a 
difficult task. The City cannot forget, however, that, a 
year ago, Mr. Churchill introduced a Budget in which, 
for the first time since the War, there was an increase in 
the estimated Expenditure, although the Government 
had come in pledged to economy. In the course of his 
Budget speech, the Chancellor dwelt strongly upon 
the need for economy and gave the impression that 
even the estimates for the current year were subject to 
material revision. Some months, nevertheless, elapsed 
before anything further was heard of the Economy Com- 
mittee, and in the interval the Chancellor made one or two 
speeches of a very depressing character indicating that 
the difficulty was to prevent even a further expansion in 
outlays. It is true that in his recent speech at Leeds, 
Mr. Churchill said some very excellent things with regard 
to the cutting down of Expenditure, and implored his 
countrymen to support him in such economies, but 
unfortunately the speech rather failed in effect because 
it followed upon a statement of the extent to which 
expenditure must first of all automatically expand before 
the economies were put into effect. In other words, the 
country was left with the impression that even when all 
fconomies had been effected, it would be fortunate 
if it escaped a further increase in taxation. This, in 
the view of the City at all events, is scarcely the way to 


inspire enthusiasm for economies. In view of the present 
appalling size of the Expenditure—quite apart from 
increased charges on the Debt—when compared with 
pre-War outlays, the Nation has the right to insist either 
upon some drastic curtailment or upon being told in 
language which is perfectly intelligible why such cuts 
cannot be made. 
Mr. Pease AND AMERICAN CRITICISM. 

In a recent criticism which appeared in an American 
newspaper concerning conditions in this country, the 
question was raised as to why the cost of administering 
the Government of Great Britain, with its 44,000,000 
population, should exceed the expenditure of a wide-spread 
land of 112,000,000 people like the United States by more 
than £120,000,000 per annum. Iagree with Mr. Beaumont 
Pease, who, when referring to this criticism in his recent 
speech to the Shareholders of Lloyds Bank, said that 
practically the entire excess of Britain’s expenditure over 
that of the United States lies in the matter of her Debt 
Interest, but even when that point has been admitted, I 
think there is good ground for asserting that, apart from 
the Debt Interest, our expenditure should be materially 
below that of the United States in everything pertaining 
to civil expenditure. I am glad, too, that in dealing 
with the oft-discussed criticism of conditions in this 
country by a certain candid American critic Mr. Beaumont 
Pease was far more inclined to welcome the frank 
statements concerning our shortcomings than he was 
disposed to resent those observations where the critic 
probably overshot the mark. “It is our duty,” said 
Mr. Beaumont Pease, “ to profit by the plain speaking 
of our candid friend and to take what steps are possible 
to remedy those criticisms which we recognize as well- 
founded. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that much 
of what has been said about our conditions is true, and 
that the task before us is by no means light.” 

EvipeNce oF Trape Activity. 

It must not be supposed, however, from this quotation 
from Mr. Beaumont Pease (which I must confess I have 
rather dragged from its exact setting, in support of my 
pleas for a reduction in National Expenditure) that the 
Chairman of Lloyds Bank was in pessimistic mood 
concerning the general outlook in this country. On the 
contrary, his speech has commanded the greatest attention 
in commercial circles, not so much as constituting a 
contribution to the general optimism characterizing the 
Bank Meetings as offering in one or two directions concrete 
evidence of greater stirrings in trade. Mr. Pease, for 
example, after referring to the fact that it was really 
only in certain key industries that depression has been 
profound during the year, gave a very practical demon- 
stration of the evidence afforded by his own bank’s figures 
of demands made upon the bank for financing fresh 
commercial activity. As a result of an analysis taken of 
new loans made by Lloyds Bank to their customers for 
the year ended June last, it was shown that such new 
loans amounted to £44,000,000 in all, that they were 
granted to every kind of industry, composed of thirty-two 
different varieties, and that out of the total only £2,800,000 
represented loans to companies or individuals requiring 
assistance to tide them over bad times and to cover trading 
losses. All the other loans were for the purpose of financing 
extended trade. 

Mr. Pease then dealt at some length with the difficult 
situation with which this country has been confronted 
after great wars, and he drew very encouraging inferences 
from the comparison. He referred, of course, with satis- 
faction to the good results which, so far, have attended 
our return to gold, and in concluding that part of his 
speech relating to the general financial situation, he said : 
** My conclusion is that our feet are now on the road to 
recovery, and that the measure of our progress will depend 
upon ourselves and our united efforts.” 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
THE OUTLOOK. 

But for the possibility of higher rates for money in America, 
indications are not unfavourable to easier monetary conditions 
here. The Dutch Exchange shows an upward tendency. 
A good deal of bar gold is due to arrive here during the next 
few weeks, and it may be hoped that the Bank will add to its 
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stock of the metal. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the Central Reserve is by no means strong; that some 
of the Central European Banks will be drawing from time to 
time upon such new supplies of gold as may be available ; 
and, further, that within the next few months foreign borrow- 
ing, with its effect upon sterling, seems likely to be a feature. 
Without, therefore, in any way suggesting that we may not 
get somewhat lower Money Rates during the early part of the 
year, I am inclined to agree with Mr. Key nes who, at the recent 
meeting of the National Mutual Life Society, emphasized the 
extent of the world’s capital requirements and I incline to 
the view that such conditions might ultimately result in dearer 
money. 

% *® * * 
AcTIViITy AT THE STorREs. 

The full report of Harrod’s Stores has yet to be issued, 
but the preliminary results which have been published are 
distinctly encouraging. ‘They show that the net profits for the 
past year at £693,000 showed an increase of over £58,000. 
Accordingly the Directors are recommending «a final dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares of 12 per cent., making a total dis- 
tribution of 16 per cent. for the year, as compared with 
15 per cent. for the previous year. The sum of £25,000 is 
again placed to the Reserve, while the carry-forward is 
£87,000, against £30,000. 

* * x * 
Se_rripGe’s Recorp Prortrs. 

Very striking, too, are the figures of Selfridge and Co., 
for the year ended January 31st last. In the net profits there 
is a rise from £353,000 to £504,000; a sum of £25,000 is 
written off fixtures against £20,000 last year, while £25,000 is 
applied for writing down Investments as against £5,000, 
and leaseholds are written down by £50,000 against £20,000. 
Finally, the Reserve Fund itself receives an addition oi 
£50,000 as compared with £25,000 last year. After thus 
strengthening the company’s financial position, it is proposed 
to raise the Ordinary dividend to 15 per cent., free of tax, 
as compared with 10 per cent. in the previous year. Altogether 
a very satisfactory Report. 

* * * * 
Prorits or COMBINES. 

Whatever may be said from the ethical standpoint with 
regard to industrial combines, there can be no question 
that it is in those directions that shareholders at the present 
time are mainly reaping their harvests. No more striking 
example of that fact could be furnished than by the great 
Tobacco combinations. During the past week the Report 
has been issued of the Imperial Tobacco Company, the financial 
strength of which seems steadily to increase. The net trading 
profit for the past year amounted to £8,881,000 as compared 
with £8,365,000 for the previous year and the dividends 
for the year, including bonus, amounted to no less than 
24 per cent. free of tax as compared with 22} per cent. for 
the previous year. Moreover, a sum of £500,000 is again 
transferred to the Reserve, bringing it up to £6,000,000 
while £250,000 is set aside as provision for pensions. The 
balance sheet is also a very strong one, and in addition to the 
reserves the total of cash stands at £4,268,000 or more than 
£1,000,000 above the level of last year, while investments in 
Government and other securities amount to £13,659,000. 

* * * * 
Gas AND ELectriciry Scuremes. 

Electricity notwithstanding, there would seem to be no 
falling off in the usefulness and popularity of gas, and at 
the recent meeting of the Gas, Light and Coke Company 
the Governor was able to show that there had been a general 
increase in the number of consumers and a much greater 
increase in the number of gas stoves sold and let out on hire. 
Needless to say that the Governor—Mr. Milne Watson— 
emphasized the urgent need of the gas industry for cheaper 
coal and he quite rightly said: ‘‘ On coal is based the pros- 
perity of all our great industries, steel, shipbuilding, gas, 
electricity, railways and innumerable other trades.” Nor is 
it surprising that occasion should have been taken by the 
Governor of the Gas, Light and Coke Company at the Annual 
Meeting to make some comments upon the Government’s 
electricity scheme. Briefly, his plea was to the effect that 
if guarantees were to be granted to comparatively young 
industries like electricity, there should also be guarantees 
granted to the gas business. Exception was also taken by the 
Governor to what he described as the * boosting of electricity,” 
and, after stating that the propaganda going on has already 
seriously injured the security of gas stocks, he pleaded in this 
matter for fair play. Referring to the difficulties arising 
out of the situation, Mr. Milne Watson said :— 

“The Prime Minister and the Government may do a great deal 
to reassure both gas shareholders and consumers by openly stating 
their appreciation of the services rendered by gas in the past, and 
the necessity for its continued use in the future, and by pledging 
themselves that the Bill should contain such safeguards as may be 
necessary to protect gas against unfair competition. 

A. W. K. 
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A Volume of Memories 


By Mrs. H. W. NEVINSON 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 15/- net 


THE BAY OF NAPLES 
By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 


Containing 24 full-page reproductions from pencil 
drawings by 


MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER | 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7/6 net 


VANISHING TRAILS 


Ten Years of a Wanderer’s Life 


By HARRISON DALE | 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5/- net 


MANNERS AND TONE 
OF GOOD SOCIETY 


By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5/- net 
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The Salvation Army 
operates in 82 
countries and colonies. 
GENERAL BOOTH 
asks you to help main- 
tain and extend its 
work by giving to 


The SALVATION ARMY'S 
SELF -DENIAL EFFORT ( 


FEB. 20th—27th, 1926. 








Please hand your 
donation to the Local 
Officer, or send to the 
British Commissioner, 
101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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of Life 


WHY YOU 
with the M.L.I. of Canada 
The M.L.I. of ¢ 


ordinary life insurance 
Company (with one single exception). 
amount was over £13,000,000. 


The M.L.I. continuously earns about 6% on 
the funds of the policyholders, in absolutely 
safe investments under the strictes 
supervision in the world. No policyholder has 
ever sustained any loss through the failure of 
any Canadian life insurance company. 


‘anada issued a larger amount of 


The 


90 per cent. of the profits earned are paid in 
annual cash dividends to policyholders. The 
policies are ovitstanding for their absence of 
restrictions and the unconditional benefits they 
guarantee. 


They are simple 
in which all the 
forth. 


ASSETS OVER £12,000,000 


and straightforward contracts, 
terms are fully and clearly set 
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AGA. borrowed £1,600 on his house from the 


Equitable 
Assurance Society 


No Shareholders 


“Old Equitable” and effected a House 
Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen 
months. He had only paid a total sum of 
£329 (including interest), but on his death 


the house became the property of his widow 
free of debt or any further liability. 


Life 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commission 
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c apeateane Cocoa & Milk 


Sufferers from Indigestion, and those who 
complain that nothing seems to suit them, will 
find Savory & Moore’s Peptonised Cocoa & 
Milk just what they require. It is a highly 
nourishing and sustaining food of delicious 
"Moone us if flavour, and requires no digestive effort 


{Reavy .ono’ 





The C 
hour of 
illness or operation, in 
strength requires building up. 
it requires only 


TINS 1/9 & 3/. Of all Chemists & Stores. 
SAMPLE FOR 6d. POST FREE. 
A Trial Tin of the Cocoa & Milk will be sent, post frec, for 6d. in 


stamps. 


SAVORY & MOORE, LTD., Chemists to THE KING, 


whatever. 

“ocoa & Milk forms an admirable 
the day; it is especially useful as a diet after 
Insomnia, and in all cases where 
It is made in a moment, as 


light meal at any 
hot water 
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Mention “ The Spectator,” 





143 New Bond St., London, W. 1. 
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15,000 


Industrial Private Company, 
scribed capital of £50,000, divided into 
lative Preference or 
Ordinary or “B 
to the extent of £19,700 outstanding, which are repayable upon 
six months’ 


FOR SALE 


By Executors by Private Treaty. 


ORDINARY (FULLY-PAID) “B” SHARES 
of £1 each in a well-known and old-established 
with an authorized and sub- 
20,000 6 p.c. Cumu- 
£1 each, and 30,000 
There are Debentures 


“A” Shares of 
’ Shares of £1 each. 


notice not earlier than the 1st July, 1927. The 





Company has paid dividends on its Ordinary Share Capital 
at the rate of 30 p.c. for each of the last three completed years, 
There are restrictions as to transfer of the shares in the 
Articles of Association of the Company, under which—{a) If 
a lower price than 55s. per share (cum. div.) is offered the 
Executors will be compelled to offer the shares in the first 
instance at such lower price to the other members of the 
Company, and (b) The Directors have power to refuse to 
register Transfers to any person not approved by them. 55s. 
per share (cum div.) was the Probate Valuation of the Shares. 
The Executors are forced to sell by reason of this Estate 
being immediately distributable among a large number of 
Charities. Offers for all or any of the shares and inquiries 
should be sent by post to— 


X. Y. Z., care of Horncastle’s, 
60 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


STRENGTH AND LIQUID RESOURCES ”’ 


THE RETURN TO GOLD 





“IMMENSE 


**REAPING THE BENEFIT OF ENHANCED CREDIT ” 
TRADE OUTLOOK 
SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 


PROPOSED BONUS SHARE ISSUE 


MR. BEAUMONT PEASE’S SPEECH 

The Sixty-Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders 
of Lloyds Bank Limited was held on February 5th at the Cannon 
Street, Hotel London, E.C. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Peas» (chairman of the bank) presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the chairman said :—-Before 
we discuss our yearly report and balance sheet, | have to refer with 
the greatest regret to the recent loss we have sustained owing to the 
death of our colleague, Mr. Kenneth Mathieson. He came to us 
from the River Plate Bank when we entered into our purchase 
arrangement with that institution in 1918, and was a director of 
Llovds Bank since that date. The courteous kindliness of his 
character endeared him to all his friends and acquaintances, and 
inspired in his colleagues an affection which was still further on- 
forced by their appreciation of the value to the bank of his ripe 
experience in business matters and his knowledge of South American 
conditions. Both on personal and business grounds we shall miss 
him very sincerely. 

By resignation we lost the services of Sir George Lloyd, who, with 
the title of Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, has gone to Egypt as High 
Commissioner. We can hardly grudge to the country the continu- 
ation of his distinguished services, so ably given in India and else- 
where, but I am sorry to think that on the board we shall be deprived 
of the assistance of his alert and capable co-operation. (Hear, hear.) 

It is with pleasure that [ am able to announce that Mr. Cyril E. 
Lloyd, the son of our first general manager, has beenelected a director 
and that we shall continue to have on the board a member of the 
family which has had so much to do with our inauguration and 
whose name is embodied in our title. 

Tue BALaANce SHEET. 

If you will now turn to the report and balance sheet, copies of 
which you have all received, and which I have no doubt you are 
agrecable to take as read, you will not find any startling change in the 
figures, as compared with last year, but there are one or two points 
to which | should like to call your attention. Our current deposit 
and other liabilities to the public are £2,800,000 less than a year ago, 
and our acceptances are also £2,000,000 less. A similar reduction 
has taken place on the asset side in our cash, and the percentage of 
this item to our deposits stands at 11.7. Our advances have in- 
creased by £18,000,000, and the money to provide this further 
accommodation to our customers has been obtained in the main by 
selling investments to the extent of £16,000,000, while a further 
*2.000,000 of bills have been allowed to run off. 

Our associated Banks, the shares in which appear separately in 
our balance sheet, continue to progress and give satisfactory results. 
You may have noticed that the Bank of London and South America 
recently increased its dividend. In the case of the other two the 
dividends have been maintained and their positions further 
strengthened. 

Prorit AND Loss. 

Our Profit and Lost figures stand at £2,569,366, which, after 
making allowance for the allocation last year of £100,000 to the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, represent an increase of £200,000 as 
compared with a year ago. 

We propose, as you see from the report, to place £250,000 to 
Premises Account, £400,000 to the Staff Superannuation Fund, 
and to pay the same dividend as previously, carrying forward a 
shghtly larger balance than the one brought in. ‘The allocation to 
the Staff Superannuation Fund may seem to you rather larger than 
necessary. You will realize, however, that this sum is still retained 
in the Bank, and the more we can build up a fund which will render 
our pension scheme self-supporting, the better it will be for our 
shareholders, since the present yearly charge on our profits for pension 
purposes will pro tanto tend to disappear and shareholders will reap 
the benefit by increased profits. There is a substantial advantage 
also from the point of view of income-tax in making the allocation 
in this way. 

Removat or THE EMBARGO on Gotp. 

The year 1925 has marked a very distinct step forward on the 
march to more prosperous and normal times. ‘The removal of the 
embargo on gold was one of the most momentous events of the year. 
This has been referred to at ail the recent bank meetings and in very 
similar terms. I do not propose to add to what already has been 
said on this subject, except to associate myself with the expressions 
of congratulation which have been made on all sides that the fore- 
bodings entertained in some quarters of the dangors attending such 
& momentous step have not been realized. ‘Though undoubtedly 


it had a temporarily depressing effect upon our export trade, the 





a, 
most difficult period seems to have been successfully passed Without 
an unduly high Bank rate, end we are reaping the benefit of enhanced 
credit, a steadier exchange, and lower prices. The working man 
pays less for his necessaries, the country less for its raw material, and 
our currency, in the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, h 
been “‘sheckled to realities.”” It-is not for selfish reasons that 
bankers have advocated the taking of this step. It is frequently 
said that the interests of those dealing in trade are in conflict op 
theso and allied questions with those dealing in finance, and in the 
interesting notes of Lord Milner, published after his death, ] Se0 a 
similar statement made. He says, ** Just as the productive industr 
welcomes rising prices, the moneyed 


as 


; y 
interest must always be jp 


favour of falling prices, because they render its own wares—money 

—more valuable.” . 
Tue BANKS AND TRADE. 

To my mind this is an entire misapprehension, and it cannot be 


too frequently insisted that conflict of interest between banks and 
trade is quite imaginary. If trade is good and industrialists prosper 
banks prosper with them, and if it is bad they suffer together. The 
argument that, as lenders of money, banks desire to see deflation for 
their own selfish ends is, on examination, false. The argument 
would appear to be as follows :—As lenders of money it pays bankers 
to make loans in a depreciated currency in order that they may be 
ropaid hereafter when deflation has made the currency more valuable, 
But the argument is based on a misconception of facts. Although 
it is undoubtedly true that one of the chief functions of banks is 
lend money, they are really much more interested as borrowers, the 
amount they borrow on deposit and current accounts being, roughly, 
twice the sum they lend on overdraft. If, therefore, they merely 
sought their own selfish ends, a process of inflation would suit them 
best and they would be able to repay to their depositors in depre. 
ciated currency the sums which they had received from them when 
they were of a much greater value. 





Bonus SHARE ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Before T sit down thero is a matter of some domestic interest to 
which I should like to refer. Judging from letters and other com. 
munications which I have received during the last few years, our 
shareholders have been tempted sometimes to think that, although 
undoubtedly they have benefited indirectly from the increasing 
strength of the bank, something more might have been done for 
them. (Hear, hear.) While thoy are most ready to realize that a 
bank is a public institution, and, perhaps above all other businesses, 
should be conducted with a careful regard for the public interest, 
yet, when all this is admitted, they believe they are justified in 
expecting a greater direct share in the increased profits of the last 
few years. (Hear, hear.) They contend that very considerable 
benefits have been granted to the staff in increased salaries and 
pensions, in payment of income-tax, in special war allowances, in 


large allocations from profits to the recently esta! lished Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Fund, as well as to tue Provicent and Pension 
Funds, to say nothing of the profit-sharing sche:.e. I know they 
have not grudged any of these—(hear, hear)—and they have 


appreciated the wisdom of placing year efter year large sums to 
premises account, but there have been signs of disappointment 
that, as far as they were concerned, they have received no increased 
benefit. Within certain limitations I recognize the justification 
of this view. For a long sequence of years, both before and during 
the war, a large part of our profits had each year to be applied to 
meeting the depreciation in the market value of our investments, 
and it is only in recent years that the reverse operation has been 
experienced. 

Our investments have increased in value, and we have sold a 
considerable portion, realizing substantial profits. ‘These have not 
arisen out of the ordinary day-to-day operations of the bank ; still 
less can they be said to have been made at the expense of the 
public from unduly heavy charges to our customers. In fact, I 
think it is true to say that banks are freer from the charge of pro- 
fiteering than any other business. (Hear, hear.) Our charges are 
practically identical with those ruling before the war, whereas th 
facilities we give and the expenses we bear are very much greater. 
Although to some extent we may be justified in claiming that these 
profits are partly due to our procedure in the past, yet in the main 
they appear to have descended like manna from a beneficent heaven, 
and I think no one has a more legitimate right to participate in 
them than the shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 

TRIBUTE TO THE Srarr. 

Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., the Deputy Chairman, said :— 
In seconding the resolution which has just been submitted to you; | 
should like to say that the excellent results of the past year could not 
have been attained had it not been for the splendid co-operation of 
the staff from highest to lowest, and I am one of those who attach 
the highest importance to this aspect of our business. (Hear, hear.) 

I do not think that any one who has the interests of the Bank at 
heart can grudge the efforts which the Directors are constantly 
making to render the service of Lloyds Bank an occupation sought 
alter and prized. Not only are we solicitous as regards the comforts 
and well-being of the staff during the daily hours passed under our 
roof, and by trying to make the leisure hours enjoyable in giving 
every encouragement and facility for recreation, but our efforts 
extend far beyond this into the days when their activities are waning 
and the time for retirement has been reached. ‘These efforts of 
ours bring their own reward, and it is known to us, who are in con- 
stant touch with the staff, how fully they are appreciated. We see 
everywhere that a feeling, not only of loyalty, but of something akin 
to friendship actuates the staff in upholding the great name and 
reputation of the Bank, and this is an asset of inestimable value. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, Water 
house and Co. were re-appointed auditors for the year 1926. 
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THE GAS LIGHT AND CO 
COMPANY 
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f the proprictors of the 





s Light and Coke 


The Gener: ] Meeting o 
Mr. D. Milne Wetson 


Company Was held on the 5th February. 
ithe Governor) presided. He said : 

fhe past year has been one of considerable anxiety. Early in 
the vé it became apparent that it would be impossible to main- 
tain the price of gas eat the figure 
1923, as we were met with a most serious slump in the market for 
residuals, more especially in respect of coke. The price of coke fell 
especially in the export market, and we had no alternative 


ar it 
we had been charging since June, 


away; 
but to raise the price Of gas per therm from 8.6d. to 9.4d. from June 
This increase in price brought about a reduction in the divi- 
Sd. to £4 17s. 4d. 


ast. 
pa for the second halt of the year 
under the sliding scale. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the _ we have had an 
increase in business of nearly 4 per cent., of which 1 per cent. repre- 
sents gas supplied in bulk to the Brentford Company. 
There has also been a very satisfactory increase of 14,000 in the 
number of consumers and of 92,000 in the number of 
and let on hire. 


from £5 6s. 


rice of g 
I Ig 





ros stoves sold 


ON EXPANSION. 


CAPITAL SPENT 
We have spent nearly £600,000 on capital account, the chief items 
two and additional mains and 
service pipes, We have credited the capital 
account with £83,000 for depreciation There has, therefore, 
f capital expenditure of about half a million, 
to £855,000. The 
is the enormous increase in 


being for showrooms, new ships 
meters and stoves. 


» Cte. 
been a net increase ¢ 


bringing our debit balance on « ipital ac 


count 
reason for this growth of expt nditure 
our business 
ma business of our magnitude means @ very larac ficure. 

Company is in a position to require the ex pK nditure of e 


en increase of nearly IL per cent. in two years, which 
That the 
Iditional 
very heelthy sign and an indication 


business. 


capital to the extent shown is a 
of the large development 

The higher price of gas, 
up the loss in revenue from residuals, and there is a decrease in the 
of £115,000. 


ot our 


even with the increase in sak , did not make 


balance carried to net revenue \fter paying a dividend 


of £5 6s. 8d. for the first half vear and £4 17s. 4d. for the second halt 
year, we are carrying forward £108,000 as against £223,000 last year. 
THe GOVERNMENT'S ELEcTRICITY ScHEeME, 


There is one question above all others in the minds of gas shere- 
holders to-day and that is the Government's proposals regarding 
electricity. There has been much talk about electricity during the 
past few years and the three parties in turn Liberal, Labour and 
Conservative—have all shown themselves interested in the subject. 
Karly last year the present Government appointed a special com- 
mittee, of which Lord Weir was chairman, to consider proposals 
with regard to the re-organisation of the electricial industry. and in 
due course it was ; 


announced that this committee had come to certain 
These « not meade public, but from 
what was said it became quite apparent that the recommendations 
were of a very drastic character. 1 felt it my duty as your chairman, 
and also as President of the National Gas Coun al, to call attention 
to the question at various public meetings during the summer, and 
particularly protested against anything in the way of a subsidy being 
given to the clectrical industry. 

We now know from the Prime Minister what the proposals of the 
Government are lines, and are given to understand 
definitely that it is the intention of the Government to introduce a 
Bill early this Session dealing with the subject. 

fhe main outlines of the scheme are that the country is to be 


conclusions. onclusions were 


on broad we 


covered by a gridiron of electric transmission cables, that generation 
is to be concentrated at a few selected stations to take the place of a 
large number of small generating stations, and that the frequency, at 
present varying in different parts of the country, is to be rendered 
uniform. ‘These proposals are fundamental and very far-reaching. 


THE POSITION OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 

The Gas Industry has no hostility to electricity per se, and realises 
that electricity renders great and important services to the com- 
munity—in fact, our feelings towards the electrical industry are 
quite triendly. 

What do we then complain of 2?) We complain of the State 
taking a particular industry under its wing to the detriment of 
another industry which has been long and firmly established. and 
which has every reason to be proud of its useful achievements. 
lhe gas in lustry has an honourable history extending over 110 years, 
during which long time it has developed itself and carried out its 
duties without any assistance from the State. 


No 


has now 


Direct Supsipy. 
rhe Prime Minister sured us, and 

Satista tory, that there will be no direct subsidy : 

however. he ‘ 


such assurance is 
on tho other hand, 
has definitely stated that State guarantees will be 
granted similar to those granted under the Trade Facilities Acts, a 
matter which may be of serious import to the gas industrv. I 
think the Government should, in all fairness, be : 
equal financia 

In the 


pre pared to give 


assistance to the gas industry. 

® meantime, the National Ges Council have appointed a 
strong Committee to bring the views of the gas industry generally 
before the Government, especially on the questions arising out of 
the guarantees under the Trades Facilities Acts, and other points. 


LAL i 
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We also complain that t} 
electric ity. Many of the 


© Government should deliberately boost 
which have been delivered upon 
the subje ect would lead one to believe that a re-organised sy stern of 
olectricity would cure most of the ills which the 
suffering. 1 have pointed out over and over again that electricity, 
when used for power, enters very little into the cost of production in 
many of the important tures of this country. and that 
although ele tricity is extraordinarily che ip on the North-East 
coast, where it is sold at as low a price as anywhere in America, the 
North-East coast has been for a long period in the deepest trade 


speeche Ss 


irom countrys 


manul 


dopression of any part of the country. 
Evectricity Nor A “ Cure ALL.” 
You will have observed that the Prime Minister also holds this 
view and does not think that the industry of this country will be 


us that consider that 


more than doubled within 


saved by electricity alone. He tells u 
the consumption of electricity should be 
the next r 


experts 
t 


ing about such a condition 


in order to | 





fifteen years. 














offairs it may be asked in what direction will the electricians seek 
to extend their activities? It is obvious that they must look to 
domestic heating and cooking. ‘Thisisa field largely occupied by the 
gas undertakings of the country, who supply their consumers 
requirements in this respect n more efficiently than the electri- 
cians are able to do and with much greater economy in the consump- 
tion of this country s most lable asset oal. 


In the case of gas production 89 per cent. of the heat units in coal 


are recovered, whereas in the case of electricity generation only 20 
per cent. are recovered; and under the most favourable circumstanc 
three to four times the amount of tuel would be eonsuimmed at an 


works, to 
the point 
unsound if 


with a gas 
Fron 


electricity generating station, as compare 
deliver the same quantity of heat to the 
of view of coal tion, it would be thoroughly 
people were to he persuaded to take up electri 


heating. 


onsiumer, 
CONSCrV: 
heating instead of cas 
NATIONAL SERVICES OF GAS 
We appeal for no favours. but we do ask the 
Politicians and others 


THE GREAT 


Crovermiment t 


wive 


equal prominence to the ges industry. are 


constantly engaged in drawing rosy pictures of a future electrified 


England, no mention being made of the services gas is giving and is 
capable of continuing to give hey no harm is going to be done 
to the gas industry if there is no sul 1) Do they not reelise that 


this boosting of ele 


tricity is the most valuable propaganda for that 
particular industry Electricity has a clear field of its own for 
some purposes, and if this propas ited to this we nthe 
little to con pl in of provided that the 
for heating and 


enda were lin 
, 


gas industry would hav 


outstanding advantage of gas, particularly cooking, 
received the same prominence Gas hes occupied this field because 
of its efficiency,and it should be made clear to the public thet this 
is so, and that the Government are not intending by the intro- 
duction of the Bill to try to oust gas from its own parti ular provinec, 


If you did not know anything of the subject. you would imagine 
that nothing had been done. for instance, to reduce the smoke evil 
and that the country was waiting for the development of electricity 
be fore this particular question uld be tackled Is it realised that 
there must be well over ten million g and cookers in use in thi 


sphere to which we are now 


country, end that the cleaner atme 
becoming a ustomed is largely due to this fact 

It may be that super-stations, and one tem of frequency, is 
the way to deal with electricity in this country, end it mey be 
necessaty to re-organise the electrical industry In any case, 


is done 


that it 


orming its duty in 


whatever the Government decide to do. let them se¢ 
without injuring another industry thet is per 
the service of the community 
AN APPEAL FOR FAIR 
The propaganda that is going on Jias already seriously injured the 
security of gas stocks. The our stock has fallen since the 
Government campaign began in December from 88 to &1, and it is 
Nor does it end with the 
f, electricity tends to have an 
him a prejudice against 


PLAY. 


prec ol 
the same in many other companies. stock. 
Constant praise « 
influence on the consumers mind, ¢ 


reference to, and 
iving 


Oo 
& 


as. 
The Prime Minister and the Governi diffieul 


ent, realising these 
sure both the shareholders and con 


ties, might do a great deal tore-: 
sumers by openly stating their appreciation oi the services rendered 
by gas in the past and the necessity for its continue d use in the future, 
and by pledging themselves that the Bill should contain 
guards as may he necessary to protect gas against unfair competition, 
THE NEED 
What is wanted much more than anything else in this country is 
cheap coal. On coal is based the prosperity of all our great indus 
tries. It is a question which is all-important and is right at the base 
of all national prosperity. Fhe supply of electricity is no doubt an 
important question in this 
with that of coal. 


such safe- 


FOR CHEAP COAT, 


ountry. but it is not to be compared 


During the past year the coal industry has been going through an 
unprecedented crisis. As you know the Government set up a 
Coal Commission to enquire into the state of the industry after 
granting the subsidy. 1 attended and gave evidence on behalf of 
the gas industry. As long as the coal industry is in a state of un- 


Any 


le amount of harm, not only 


rest, there is no chance of the country returning to prosperity. 
form of uncertainty does an incalculal 
at home. but abroed, and it is to be earnestly hoped that some means 
will be found of getting the coal industry out of its difficulties and 
that speedily. Until this settled there is little hope 
of a trade revival in this country. 

The amalgamation with the Brentford Compa: 
and, I believe, has opened up a very bright prospect for all concerned. 
A large outlay will be required for the development of the district 
of Brentford, tively engaged in making prepara- 


question is 


Ly is now completed, 


and we are now a 
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* tions to meet the demand which we anticipate will come along in 
due course. 

I believe that the principle underlying amalgamation is, in general, 
sound, and I hope to see an increased number of amalgamations in the 
gas industry. I am sure it will tend to greater efficiency and cheaper 
gas. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF Goop SHowrooms. 


In these days when we have electricity knocking at the door, it is 
absolutely essential that it should be clearly demonstrated that gas 
ean be used not only efficiently, but artistically. Being an old 
industry, it is apt to be assumed that it is not adaptable to modern 
conditions ; and the only way to combat this idea is to show actually 





what can be done in practice. T hope that you will see for yourselves | 


how artistically and efficiently gas can be used both for heating and 
lighting. We have erected new showrooms at Seven Sisters Road 
and Golders Green, and are shortly opening new showrooms at 
Church Street, Kensington, which I trust will be worthy of the 
Company. 


Goop RELATIONS WITH EmpLoyrrs-——THE GREAT VALUE OF Co- 
PARTNERSHIP. 


Our relations with our employees continue to be very satisfactory. 


T cannot allow this occasion to pass without once more calling | 
attention to co-partnership. In co-partnership, properly applied, | 


we have one of the most promising solutions of the industrial 
difficulties in this country. In some industries it may be difficult 
of application ; but if it is really earnestly desired by those who are 
in control of big businesses to bring schemes of this kind into opera- 
tion, a way out of the difficulties can be found. No one imagines 
that co-partnership can show great benefits either to the business 
or individual in two or three years. Everything must have a 
beginning ; and if once begun the effect will soon be felt. Under 
our scheme which started in 1909 we have 13,000 co-partners and 
the amount of stock held by them is £575,000. 

We have increased our fleet by putting two new ships into com- 
mission, which will mainly be used in connection with our Fulham 
Works, and we have every reason to believe this will be of con- 
siderable economy to the Company. 

Efforts are being made at the present moment to increase the use 
of tar for road-making purposes and this Company is supporting 
those efforts In various Ways. 


A Recorp Day's Output. 


The working results have been very good during the year, and all 
the staff and workmen havy Zvorked excellently. They were all 
tested very much on the 4th vacember when we had a record output 
of gos. It was a cold dark day and the demand for gas was un- 
precedented. The putput was 946,160 therms (or 189,232,000 c. ft.) 
as avainst the maximum of 830,785 therms (or 166,157,000 e. ft.) on 
December lL0th. 1924, referred to at the last meeting. This was 
equal to nearly 14 per cent. increase. This demand was met 
without unduly straining our powers, and the consumer had the gas 
he required at full pressure. 

As already mentioned, owing to the price of gas having been 
increased, the dividend has been reduced to £4 17s. 4d. This 
exactly equals the pre-war dividend. When our standard price was 
revised by the Board of Trade two or three years ago, We were given 
a standard price of Lld. per therm which with the actual price 
cherged of 8.td. allowed a dividend of £5 6s. 8d. to be paid. This 
dividend was evidently considered then a fair one for the Company. 
Owing to the drop im residuals, however, we were unable to continue 
to pay that dividend. Therefore, we thought it right to apply for 
a revision of our standard price. We have been most modest in 
our application and have asked for a standard price of 11.4d. per 
therm only. ‘The London County Council, the City of London and 
the Middlesex County Council have signified their agreement. The 
Board of Trade, however, will hold an enquiry into the matter, but 
[ hope that the result will be that our application will be grented and 
that we shall be enabled to pay a slightly higher dividend. 

The Company have also lodged a Bill in Parliament with regard 
to further capital powers and as to a dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
as well as other matters. 

Tue Rerort AND ACCOUNTS WERE ADOPTED. 

At subsequent Extraordinary Meetings the shareholders sanc- 
tioned the raising of additional money by the creation and issue of 
Debenture Stock under the Company's Acts, and approved the 
Company's Bill now before Parliament. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


_—_—_ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 
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Perfect Security with 
5% Interest Tax Free! 


To invest your 
money in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Founded 1847) (Assets £3,750,000) 





is to ensure complete safety of capital 
and guaranteed interest. No investor 
has ever lost a penny in the Woolwich 
Equitable, and all money invested is 
repaid in full at short notice should it 
be required. The funds of the Society 
are used solely on mortgage of pro- 
perty, in which there is no risk 
whaiever. 


W vite or call for full particulars :— 


City Office: 52/53 Cheapside, London. E.C. 2. 
Chief Office: 113 Powis Street, Woolwich, 
S.E. 18. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE |, 
BUILDING is7 SOCIETY frye 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 








MACASSAR OIL 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of | 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair | 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores | 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Scns Ltd. 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name 
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Worto-Wine Ficut 
With Disease — 


should command 





the sympathy 


of everyone. 


In the forefront of this fight 
are the 


MEDICAL 
MISSIONS 


OF THE 





Last year 


346.000 men, women and children 


came inside the doors of 
the 


42 Hospitals to receive treat- 
ment from the 


93 Doctors and Nurses of 
the L.M.S. 


IT IS A GREAT RECORD. 


[rE Rae mei 
A QUESTION :— 

There are thousands awaiting || 

the touch of healing love in every 


L land. WILL YOU HELP ? 





AD 


The Society’s Treasurer is Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 
Correspondence and contributions may be addressed to the 
Home Secretary, 48 Broadway, London, S.W. I. 





Property of all kinds may be left by will to the London 
Missionary Society, 














|| =F LURRIED YEARS 


by Violet Hunt 


(Large handsome illus. vol. 18/- net) 

By the author cf “ Their Hearts,” etc. 
A human document of real significance and 
importance by this famous authoress and novelist 
who has known ne arly all the prominent writers 
and artists of the day, and these afford her much 
goad material for her reminiscences and 
anecdotes. (Just published.) 


MEMOIRS oF 
WILLIAM HICKEY 


(Vol. 4) 
rdid by Alfred Spencer 
(21/- net) 


“Such delightful reading; most entertaining of 
autobiographies: there are few professed work 





of fiction more entertaining, more full of 
humour or containing more numerous or more 
telling bits of human portraiture than _ these 
memoirs.”—Sunday Times. 
Other Volumes at 15/- net are:— 

Volume I.—1749-1775: The Fourth Edition 


The Third Edition 
The Second Edition 


Volume I1.—1775-1782: 
Volume II].—1782-1792: 





London HURST AND BL ACKE yd Ltd., Pe aternoster Hous se. 
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Five years ago, to protect my 
motoring friends against the sale 
of other through 
Golden Pumps, I started 


system of the Sealed Tank. 


spirit the 


the 


Every time you see me with this 
Guarantee Medal you know that 
the Tank I give you spirit from 
is sealed after filling by the 
Proprietors of Pratts, who hold 
the keys. 


That was my idea, sir, and that's 
what has made me the trusted 
friend of every motoring 
man in the 
kingdom, 











Uniform everywhere Reliable always ., us 
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|CANADIAN PACIFIC 








SPANS THE WORLD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 


For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, $.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 









































FERIA IE DE EI BEER SESE BE TE 58 BS SASS SLE GE BE 7 SY SEE SESE CEES 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 


BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 
fmerica House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


Goree, Water Street, Lit _— 


Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgew & Southampton. 
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RELIEVES 


COLDS 33 Ne.’ 
y a 
It’s better to be safe than sorry! 


When “’flu” and colds are rife, it is a simple matter to 
put a drop of * Vapex” on your handkerchief every morn 
ing, and so surround yourself with a pleasant, germ- proot 
atmosphere, which will protect vou effectively from the 
werms of disease. 


All Chemists 2/- and | 3, / 
Sele Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., L 2, Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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Vv ON THE MARKET . 














Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, etc., free on 


application. 


JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
London, E.C.4 





BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., 














Se 


| 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR | 


; 





4,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
m™“ARETHUSA” 4 


TRAINING SHIP wbuae SHAFTESBURY 


£10,000 


ident: H.R. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

19,000. “Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 

9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to the 
British Ti Cc ittee will gladly 
ceusider applications regarding boys and girls 
from any part of the U.K. 


uncees* -Y 





Patrons: 
THLIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
Chairman and Treasurer 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman 
Fb. 1. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committce 


HOWSON F. DEVIT?, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: 
iH. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G, COPELAND. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says: “] 
the ‘ excelled,” 





Arethusa’ 





— 











tr INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ ne AGED. 


A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 
to Benger’s, works wonders. It gives the needful 


digestive rest with complete nourishment. 
Sold in Tins by ali Chemists. Prices: 14; 28: 4-: 8 














| LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., 





















(For cleaning Siiver. Electro Pilate &c 


Goddard’ $ 


| Plate Powder 
Sold everywhere 2 er 















LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
W.1 


— 


a, 





Coloured Illustration Free. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
FEBRUARY 15th, 16th and I7th, BETTY COMPSON and JACK 
HOLT in ** EVE'S SECRET 


*s ee CHADWICK ani CLIVE 
THE WOMAN HATER,” &&. FEBRUARY 18th, 19th 
* CAL IFORNIA STRAIGHT AHEAD, ** starring REGI- 
‘MEN AND WOMEN,” starring Richard Dix, 
of D. W, Griffith); Felix, & 


BROOK in. = 
and 20th 

NALD DENNY : 
Claire Adams and Neil Hamilton (courtes) 
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CIGARS 
Havana's Best 


The name Puneh on a box guarantees 
the contents to be the finest quality 


eigars procurable Distinctive in ° 
character. With nearly one hun- rs 
dred years experience behind > 
their manufacture and produced = 
under the personal supervision ¥ 

. N\ 
of the proprietors, Puneh 2 

¥ 


Cigars are truly Havana's 
Best. 


PUNCH 
CORONA 


one of the 
thirtyone 


PUNCH 


sizes 


Do offer Punch Cigars 
Scand guest ts proo 
our taste and a 
pon compliment 


~ his palate, 


OBTAINABLE FROM PER BOX 


YOUR USUAL DEALER 49/6 OF 25 
PUNCH CIGARS 


RT nity guage sere 


rt 40a. Londo 









re said Classified “dbertis sements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. in -- Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -- Two Shillings 
than 10 Words charged as a line. 
DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 


line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
nouncements exceed 








Less 


Headings 


ly to advertisers whose ar 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Ud. per inch, 
Files are available at ‘‘ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 


ess than 70 words, 


who order 


Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 23%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 73%; 52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure remillance covering cost of the advertisement 


ull cases with the order. 


insertion, 
must be sent in 


Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
































He txton sonore SCHOOL, OXFORD.—An English Mistress. 
Oxford Honours and experience essential, for summer term. 


to degree and experience.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Salary according 


| 





THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 
war rTED.—Undamaged copics of “THE SPECTATOR,” 
Dated JULY Ith, 1925, 

and NOVEMBER 28th, 
Box No. 1334. the Spectator, 13. York St., cient Garden, W.C. 
For Sale and Go Wet. 
W ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— | 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and 
land views f-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience, | 
Rentals (inclusiv £85 yearly No premiums, fixtures free Apply, HENRY 
BUTT, Oxford Stre t, Weston-super-Mare (or Agents). 
Appointments, &c.. Warant and Manted. 
—_—_— 





GRAMMAR 
COLDFIELD, 


VESEY’S SCHOOL, SUTTON 


| coe 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant on the 1s¢ Septenber 
owing to the retirement of the present Head-Master. There is accommodation for 
350 boys, including 30 boarders. Salary, including school house, is £800 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to £900, subject to deduction of five per cent. under 
the Superannuation Act, and —— consent of the Board of Edueation. The house fer 
purpose of salary is valued at £70 per annum. Candidates must be Graduates in 
Honours of a British t lavemiie 

Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from th 
the Governors, Mr, J. H. Perry, Solicitor, 46 High Street, Sutton Coldfield. 





Clerk to 





Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department. 
—CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOUIA- 
TION (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


bg FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 





SOMETHING PARENTS LOOKING FOR. 
my HE JOURNAL OF AREERS 
which gives that practical help so seldom foun! in choosing careers for 
boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and parents in ways 
to which they have paid no attention and of which provably they are ignorant.” 
Is. monthly from 61 Condnit Street, W. 1. 


{ ADY (widow, Scottish), highly qualified, wide 
4 home, abroad, domesti * diplomas, trained secretary, 
sible position in Scotland, desires confidential or administrative post, 
—Box 1333, The Spectator, 15 York strect, Covent Garden, London, 


ARE 





experience 
holding respon- 
' 


scien 
south or abro 
W.C. 2 








“he. 


WOMEN 


Lectures, hiaiiihien, 








; ROYAL 





RACTICAL GARDENING for 
BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SCHOOL Regent’s Park; thorough training; 
230 per annum. three terms.—For Prospectux apply the PRINCIPAL 
|: ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15, 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 








Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. 
W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grant 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss EK. Fk. LAWRENCE, 

TNIVERSITY O F LONDON, 

A Lecture on “ La Conquéte de la Méditerranée par les Européens aux XIe. -e6 
XIle. Siécles”’ will be given by Professor L. HALPHEN (Professeur d’Histoir« 
Université de Bordeaux) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17th, at 5.30 p.m The Chair wi 4 be taken by 
Dr. Ernest. Barker, M.A., 1).Litt., LL.D., Principal of King’s Colle 

Two Lectures on “Sea Wariare’’ will be given by Vice siioiel H. W. 
RICHMOND, C.B., at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.« ou 
THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 18th and MARCH 4th, 1926, at 5.30 p.m rhe 
Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. L. M. 8. Amery, M.P., Secretary of State for 
the Colonies 

Admission Free, without Ticket. 

EDWIN DELLER 
Academic Revwistrar 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Iwo Lectures entitled (1) “ RONSARD ET SES AMIS A L'UNIVERSITE DE 


DI 
POITIERS,” and (2) “ L'ESPRIT DE LA RENAISSANCE DANS L'ORUVRE 
t 














DE RABELAIS,” will be given (in French) by Professor J. PLATPTARID (of 
University of Poitiers), at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, B.C. 4), on TUESDAY, 23rd FEBRUARY, and FRIDAY, 26th — is ! ar Re 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by His Ex ney he 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR (Monsieur A. de Fleuriau). eDMISSION. ERE E, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER Academ > Registr 
Sous Schools and Colleges 
©"RASVLINGHAM COLLE G E, § U FFOL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
President: The EARL OF STRADBROKE. 
Vice-President : LorD HUNTINGFIELI M.P, 
Head-Master : F. W. STOCKS, Esq., M.A. 
Inclusive Fees £90 to £99 p.a 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 p.a. Open for competition March 17t! 
for vacancies should be made to the HEAD-MASTER or 8 wy. 


4 pplications 
TO BECOME A NAV eke OFFICER ” (Revised Ex 
a concise form the regulations relating “ the entry 
nths to 15 years 8 months) into the Royal Nava . 
and a full illustrated description 








lition), 
f Cadets 


1 Colleg 


. | OW 
containing in 


(age limits, 13 years 4 mx 





Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &« 
of life at the College GLEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. I 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School E aa ation. 
Highly qualified staff, Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fi 


Boathouse, & 
£95 Entrance 


Laboratoric 
Swithming, 


s, Gymnasium, Workshop, 
Boating, U.T.C. Fees 


buik lings, 
Football, 


including Chapel, 
Cricket, Athletics, 








Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 
YANFORD SC HOOL. WIMBOR NE. . Apply to HEAD- 
J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held-in 
the first week of July £100 downwards 
SCHOOL, — Seme Twelve Open Scholarships for 


ind '4 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
Examination beginning March 2nd, 1926 
Apply THE BURSAR, Rossall 





Re AL L 
rX boys between the ages of 12 
will be awarded by 
Rossall and in London 


year downwards 
Boys examined at 
Fleetwood. 


| RADFI [ELD 


COLLEGE.—An will be held in 


Examination 





: June, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100, Four Exhibition 
of £50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30,.— Entry forms can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks 
y ELLY COLLEGE, — TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
q Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 


ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
PLUM, M.A. 


Special 


sea facing Dartmoor. 
Head-Master; H. V. 
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Girls’ 
LiXGnout 


Schools and Colleges. 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 





GIRLS, 





Head-Mistress: Misa F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
eee COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
YORKSHIRE, 

Cha ee : —RT. HON. L LORD GISBOROUGH. 


TRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held on ot 20th, 2ist and 22nd for the award of Scholarships varying in 
Value from £30 to £100 a year and open to girls under 14 on May ist. Entry Forms 
must be returned before May 6th, 1926, to the Head-Mistress. 





1ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

/ annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
o<. ae grounds, bracing air. Excellent’ health record.—Address: THE 
>RINCIPAL. 


Qr. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
L in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired 


W OODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon, Fees: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 
entering under 15, £120 a year. Reductions for the clergy and good Exhibitions, 
For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 














rpxUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Founded 1850. 
Thorough Edueation for Girls (resident only). 
see Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lond, 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. PLELD. si 
Q BC RETARIAL t RAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- 
b toria Street, S.W. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 


Typewriting Look-kee sie Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra, 





N ILTON MOUNT COnULEGE. 
WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Founde d 1871). 
Head-Mistress : Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the ite ad Mistress, or the 
€chool Secretary, the 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP, 
Farringdon Strect, E.C. 4 


Memorial Hall, London, 





LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 

The Council offer for competition in May THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
valuc £80, £70 and £60, tenable for four years at St. Leonards School by girls whose 
parents are unable to pay the full school fees. Preference will be given to daughters 
of prefcssional men or of officers of H.M. Service. Candidates must be between 
13 and 15 years of age on September 15, 1926.—Particulars and entry forms can 


S'- 








be had on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
| EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be offered for Girls under 14 on May Ist Application should be made 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS before March Ist. 
NORTH OF ENGLAND 
c= DER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
) Preparatory School for Girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for Girls 


Tennis, Golf, 
Prospectus 


Safe sea bathing. La Crosse, 
Leeds, Manchester, 


13 to 19 years of age 
Riding. Escort London, 
on application. 


Hockey, Cricket 
Liverpool and Carlisle. 





\ TENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B. ing Tendon. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
H IG 





HFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—-Miss Wallis. 





Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: ‘‘ Watford 616.” 
ay TOOPARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Provost : Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 


TAUNTON.  Head-Mistress: 
girls over 14, £180. 


HEATHERTON 
, M.A. (Oxon.,). 


PARK, 
Fees £150 





§. KATHERINE’S, 
Miss « M HARINELI 








Foreign. 





i R E N C i 


Mr. WALTER WATNEY has founded an establishment at the CHATEAU 
BOULAINS, near FONTAINBLEAU, open only to EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL Men 
and run on the best University lines. Highly qualified resident: French professors. 
Chateau life. All sports. ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN (compulsory). Highest 
references given and required,—Apply Chateau de Bou!ains, Valence en Brie (S.et M.) 








Pribate Tuition, Xe. 





OHN DUXBURY'S ELOCUTION SCHOOL — Voice Pro- 
6 duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 
lessons only fel.: Museum 2386,—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 


London, W.C. 1, 





de | 





a 


— — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward, 
“j particulars of his Private Lessons in EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 











Voice Production ; Breathing ; Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. (Opp. Hotel Cecil} 
EE 
Scholastic Agencies. 
een 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools ang 
Tutors in this COU NTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Alp 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 





———— 


ABOUT SCHOOLS A 
on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTs, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5878 
Educational Agents. Established 18753. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about estab. 
lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 

NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


DVICE 
HOME or 








QcCcHOOLS AND TUTORS, 
‘a neshiniae 

Reliable intormation and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating yes oe requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, — of fees, Ac.) t 


Messrs. TRUMAN «& K NIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, oe 


Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). ; : 
most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
6d., post free 3s. 


Telephone : 
“SCHOOLS,” the 
price 2s. 


Publishers of 








Authors, Xe 


| ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Cppeturiting, 





AGENT, 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W, 1. 





q,ARN Money by Your Pen Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guic tance, real training, 
Booklet free.—Re gent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 





1,000. 
5 The Close, 


Prompt and careful work. 
Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants 


10d. per 


FPYYPEWRITING, 
I -Weatherley, 


Also Duplicating 





T YPEWRITING and Duplicating done at the shortest notice 
or Shorthand Typists, with or without Machines, sent out by the hour or day 
Secretaries supplied for Accountancy and Secretarial Work. Translations Undertaken 
REGINA BUREAU (Typing Department), | Thomas Street, 
W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 


Grosvenor Square, 





FE-YPEWRITING, — Shorthand, 


Addressing ; great care taken and accuracy 


and Envelope 
Letters not more 


Duplicating 
guaranteed 





than twenty lines, sixpence. Typewriting according to MSS.—estimates given 
Temporary Secretaries call by appointment.- PETER JONES, LTD., Sloan Square, 
S.W. 3. Telephone: Victoria 8630, 

TIVYPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 





Experienced clerk, late London Universit) MSS. Is. per 1,000 words,— 

Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, bucks. 
6200 Cash for Novels, Short Stories, Poems. Full 
C particulars, post free. Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London 


Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading fees. Established 189% 

















ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
4 and promptly executed. MSs. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, Sd. pet 
1,000.—Miss NANCY McFARLANE (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclitf-on-Sea 
A ISS FE. BERMAN.— Shorthand, Typewriting, ‘Translations.- 
; 52 Rupert Street, Piceadilly. Gerrard 17357 
Cours, Xe. 
ig —— 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOU RS. 
First-Class. Small Parties. Accompanicd. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 


April 2lst.—ART CITTES, Nerth and Central Italy, 4 ey 
159 Auckland Road. London, S.E, 





For the Cable, Kr. 


HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 








Ground with 


\ 








stones only. Cash with order, 3s. 3d. per 7 1b. carton post free. Put up ia 

strong cartons. —THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex 
ACON. Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 3d. per Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs, Is. 4d. per Ib. Smoked or Pale as }, All 

rail paid. Full price list free-—E. MILES & CO., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
JOULTRY.— Splendid Harvest Fowls, 9s.pair ; large Boilers. 7s.; 
trussed, post paid ; most reliable. —Mrs. O'Regan, South View, Rosscarbery, Com 
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Gardening. 





a ae 7 a 
YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 

quarries. Lowest prices Delivered anywhere—RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
18 F Ludgate Hil, E.C. 4 





WORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 





Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic wor tens and wall coping, rockery 
GEO. VINT « BROS., Quarry Owners, ldie, b scalinet: Yorks. 
bO. 
EE 


fis srellaneous, 


TTRACTIVE PR ODU CTIONS FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &« 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT.— Quaint Hand-painted Suede Writing Pads, Serviette 
A assorted colours Artiticial Flo wers, real Preserved Ferns, 








Rings, Bookmarkers, 





artistic Bubble Glass ig kilful production in Pewter Pottery 

wonderful metallic elfect ‘i sent on : prroval. Write, call or ‘phone Victoria | 
m ~ - 

395 —VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Strect, London, S.W. L. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE, Your own Arms, 








Crest, Mott yw other ide rporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free HE NERY ib. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
Wi 
ei — 

‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—Certain | 
s success assured to purchasers o ir handsome liand-coloured Pottery Vases, 
Powls, Fernpots, Glassware, Tray Li 1utifui colourings. Dig profits. Customer 
writes: “ Pottery a plied was much admired and sold out before anything else. 
Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “S.,” Lindfield, Sussex. 





LOT HES TUR NE D. Se - your Overcoat, Suits, Costumes 
C to the Actual | not middle nen, for free estimate which include 
remodelling coats, alterations — all repairs Retailored and finishe | correctly io 
all details, equal in appearance othe Perfect results absolutely guarant 
lid. List FREL.—SI iT rt tNING CO L TD (Dept. 6), 10 Duke Street, London, 


1 


E.C. 3. ce Mika ut Avenue 5721. 








GPR! OPRING IS COMING. Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, &c., | 
Turne lutely like »w by our expert tailoring staff. Write for descrip- 
tive price ig na garments for ir timate LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. 
4.), 16 Chardm Road, N. 16 fhe Pioneer Turning Specialists 
We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777 Alferations and Repairs free during turning, 





‘A REIFICIAL TEETH (GLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 


t x er tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on ia n in Cash offer by return. If oife ‘r not accepted, parcel re- 
Sy Lb wo S$] aid fe wr Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otlier- 
wise). Satist action aranteed by the reliable firm 
Ss. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1 








TNWANTED F ALSE 


gratefully received for our Dental Aid work. 











bw PLEASE Hii’. 
The IVORY CROSS, 10pB Henrietta Street, W. 1. 
Axgriet 1c L —. TE ETH (OL D), each tooth on Vulcanite: 
n Iver Os n Gold No misleading prices, Cash by return 
DENTAL WOR! AS, Carlton, N tts. Bankers: Midland, 





(HOCKROACHES | quic ekly cleared by Blattis, geerenteod 
/ scientific rer ‘ st of 230 years, tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6d., post 
free from sole makers, HOW AR PHs, 473 Crookesmoore load, ‘Sheffie id ; or Chemists, 
Boots liranches, Store: Larger sizes for export, lower rates 


Hotel Directarn. 


He" CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 
on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone’s throw 


> Park Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fur- 
of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 











OK od cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 3} guineas 
weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day From &s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Attendance). Telephone Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 


M28: COUR’ T, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 


ud je g 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea-views every room; excellent 
tuisine, chet; electric light : gas-fires in bedroon ae reach sea, shops, churches. 









Lior i safe bs thing ; hady yarden. Good garag Comfortable car for hire. 
Summer and winter seasous Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 
Sidmouth 

penceens 





| RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms and all 
modern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone: 215. 


| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, 
Ad Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
Breakfast, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Tele- 
grams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 











M*. AT - Ot K. Si Sme dley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 260 bed- 
Y for comfort, pleasure and health, Prospectus, Manager, 8.H, 


AT  BOUR NEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Camforts 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. ; 341. Lift. 








Bou RNE ‘MOUTH: CRAG HALL—Pto, Hotel, Finest Pos. 
wift on appl ih m to Egerton Hiue, Prop, Tel.: * Craggzed,” Bournemouth, 
*mouth 


—y INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
/ 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment S.. 
Association, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St, George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W, 1, 











TE] TH & UNWANTED JEWELLERY | 





¢ 
REMINISCENCES 


2 important new books 





Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr 
(Edited by Eve Adam) 
(Numerous illus. 21/- net) 


“Tnterest in a book of reminiscence is much 
commoner than quality, and it is the union of the 
two that makes the work of Mrs. Comyns-Carr so 
exceptionally engaging. Mrs. Carr has known the 


world 


of art and genius so well.’’—Observer. 


“Reflect the best of literary and artistic life in 
London during the last fifty years.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 








must 


THE 


TRAGIC ROMANCE OF 


EMPEROR ALEXANDER IL 
by Maurice Paleclogue 


(Illus. 12/6 net) 


‘The announcement of any new work from his pen 


tainly 
loves.” 


necds rouse some expectation of more illu- 
minating revelations.’—The Times. “It is cer- 
a noble enrichment of the library of royal 


Star. 
HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd. 
Paternoster Row. 

















YOU CAN HEAR 


Nothing is more fal- 
lacious than the idea 
that deafness cannot be 
overcome. Science has 
conclusively proved 
that every form and 
degree of ‘deafness can 
be alleviated, and the 
Earlux Appliance Co. 
will be pleased to 
demonstrate this at 
their consulting rooms 


PERFECTLY 





any whose hearing’ rue carcux micro. 
to any whose hearing 

Se MEGA—The — sinallest 
is impaired, and lightest receiver in 


the world. 


Deafness is due to various causes, 
but there is no deafness which cannot 


be 


mitigated by Earlux appliances, 


Call or write fo r _ bartie wlars of free “4 
consultation and the 7 days’ free trial offer. 


A SWiETS xX 
THE DEAF APPLIANCE CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 102), 58/60 Wigmore St., London, W.| 


j 


(gcut; 54 Betanie Avenue, Deifast. He af ; 
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Thousands of people have investigated the claims 
of CORONA FOUR and come to the decision 
that it is the outstanding value in type-writers. 
The same facts that convinced them will be sent 
to you if you will write to 
the address below. You cer- A marvel of modern com- 
tainly ought to know all  fira"fourbank keyboard. 
about CORONA FOUR be- Ten-inch carriage. Twelve- 
’ yard, two-colour ribbon. 
fore you buy a typewriter. Stencilling device. Quiet. 
. Jisible writing. Makcs 
The CORONA FOUR learning to type an easy 
Booklet will be sent to — matter. 


. Deferred Payments can 
you free on request. be arranged, tf desired. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co Ltd. 4 Aldwych House, London 
Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. 
and 51, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 



















48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 4. 





OW pleasant it is to cast oneself back 
H into the spirit of an age gone by, to live 
with the people and the happenings of 
“ yesterday.” 
The one means by which this is easily obtain- 
able is by reading the fiction of history of those 
days. The New Mudie’s offers a large variety 
of works of fiction, biography or history dealing 
with every aspect of the period in which the 
lover of the past is interested. These are classi- 
fied in chronological order in the Library 
Catalogue. 
A subscription of one guinea a year covers all 
the works in the Library ... a choice of 
nearly two million volumes. 
Prospectus and full particulars of the 
Library Service that is famous may be 
had on application. 

Specialists in Bookbinding— 
Bookselling, Stationery, and Theatre 
Ticket Depariments. 

—____.. 
~ 





— el | 


SELECT-LIBRARY'LTD. 
30/4 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 1. 








MUDIE'S— 





132 Kensington High St., W. 8. 





—— 





‘_MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Second Impression with a new Preface. 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF FRANCE 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


The Financial Times: “ Admirably arranged and bril. 
liantly written.” 





The Economist: “This thoughtful, up-to-date, and well. 
written treatise.” 





WHY CHINA SEES RED 
By PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations and Maps, 


8vo. 12s. net. 


The Daily Mail: “ This book is admirable not only for 
its verdicts on the past, but also for its constructive 


suggestions.” 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by TF. L. Griggs, 
A.R.A. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Also Pocket 
Edition. Feap 8yvo. Cloth. 6s. net. Leather 7s. 6d 
net each. llighways and Byways Series 





HUMAN SHOWS: FAR PHANTASIES: 
SONGS AND TRIFLES 
By THOMAS HARDY, O.M. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 





THE SAVOY OPERAS 


Being the Complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas as originally produced in the years 1875-1896. 
By Sir W. S. GILBERT, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Also a Thin Paper Edition. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net 
Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 





EVOLUTION 
By J. GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Glasgow. With 2 Plates 
in colour and 53 Illustrations in the text. 8vo. 12s. net. 


| This is a book for beginners. Its object is to provide a 
sketch in outline, approximately correct in its proportions 
and not overburdened with detail, of the evolutionary 
science of to-day. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











b 





THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 
By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D. (Coll. Exon., Oxon.), 
KEGAN PAUL. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 





“ Problems which face honest adolescence.""—Times Lit. Supp. 

* Broad, sane. . . a novel in verse. It is worth a bushel of Merton Press anth> 
logies.""-—The New Age. 

“ Brilliant common sense.”—Glasgow Terald. 

“Dr. Bradford writes with case and distinction.”—Oxford Times. 


10.000 inches 
of GUM 


in a continuous flow 


No brush necessary. Patent nozzle 
lets through only sufficient gum. 
Economical. Always clean, Leakage ' 
impossible. | Needed for a thousand 
uses in Office and Home. Use gum 
instead of paper fasteners or pins 
Safer, Surer, Cheaper. Sent post 
FREE for 1/3 if your Stationer 
docs not stock, 
Refills 3d. from your Stationer only 








Trade enquiries solicited. 


Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd, Sp. 6 Bridewell Place, London, E.C.1.) 








ee 





‘Spectator’ Competition 
FEBRUARY 13, 1926 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 27) 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST 


The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot 


ri Collected Edition. Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL. BARRINGTON. 
al 10 Vols. (Works 9 Vols., Life 1 Vol.). 8vo. £4 4s. net. 





| 


F The ‘ Works’ only can be supplied for £3 15s. net. f 
*.*The Life of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister-in-Law (Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON). 

Ds. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. net. 

s The Life contains the tribute by Viscount Bryce when unveiling the tablet placed on the 

ve house in which Walter Bagehot was born. 


= 





Recommended by the Bishop of London for Reading THE FAITH OF AN 





























in Lent, 1926. ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
: PERSONAL RELIGION AND By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, D.D., 
* THE LIFE OF FELLOWSHIP Principal of Pusey House. Crown 8vo. 
i By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Pape comes ee Cl Se net, 
‘“ Bishop of Manchester. With an Introduction by A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
= the Bishop of London. THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA TO 
F Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH: 
“ " With an account of English Institutions | 
ie JAMES NICHOLSON RICHARDSON during the later Sixteenth and early | 
OF BESSBROOK Seventeenth Centuries. 
By CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. By Professor EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 
‘ . : In Two Volumes. 8vo. 
A, i eas dinette Vol. 2. Completing the Work. 30s. net. 

“ With 18 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. THE REVOLUTION IN << | 
~ IRELAND, 1906-1923 
THE SHINING RIVER A Novel. By Professor W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 

of By FRANCIS CAREY SLATER. New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 

: Coi On. He OL ——_—____ ——__——_— 
ances eae aan - : _ DIPLOMATIC EPISODES 

. ee & ae oe SS Sy SE, A Review of certain Historical Incidents bearing 





ns with touches of humour and sentiment.” 


—The Bookman. 


upon International Relations and Diplomacy. By 
Professor WILLIAM CAREY MOREY, 
Ph.D., D.C.L. With an Iniroduction by 








ss THE ENGLISH BRASS AND DAVID JAYNE HILL and a Portrait of the | 
is COPPER INDUSTRIES to 1800 Author. Crown 8vo. Qs. net. : | 
= By HENRY HAMILTON, M.A., D.Lit. | THESAURUS OF ENGLISH — | 
5E, (Glas.). With an _ Introduction by Sir WORDS AND PHRASES 


WILLIAM ASHLEY. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
| 























.H]| THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM ee 
By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of “ Currency By PETER MARK ROGET, MLD., F.R.S. 
and Credit,” etc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
“a In this book Mr. Hawtrey deals with economics from (1925). New Impression (1926) by 
the human side as opposed to the old school of SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 
economists who tended to leave human nature out of With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
aecoun. He regards the economic problem as one of Over Two Thousand new words and phrases have 
applied ethics. been added to this edition. 
' POLITICAL ECONOMY INTERNATIONAL LAW 
lt By JOHN STUART MILL. IN ANCIENT INDIA 
‘ Edit d b SIR W. : ASHLEY, M.A., By Professor oF V. VISWANATHA, M.A., 
: M.Com., PhD. pl ho 7s. 6d. net. tee! 'richinopoly, India. _Crow n 8vo. _10s. 6d. net. 
eerie ance THE ANNUAL. CHARITIES 
OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY REGISTER AND DIGEST, 1926 
1 By SIR SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., Being a classified Register of Charities in or 
- Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. available for the Metropolis. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








eee 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MIRROR OF A BRILLIANT LIFE 
LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH 





(1879-1922). Edited by LADY RALEIGH. With a 
Preface .by David Nichol Smith. Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. 30s. net. 


In these letters Sir Walter Raleigh, scholar, critic, and 
humorist, is to be found in all his moods. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND 
ROMAN WORLD 
By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., B.Litt. 22s. 6d. net. 
This book brings into prominence the spirit which animated 
the Greek and Roman peoples at different periods of their 
history. 


= ART OF HISTORY 
By J. B. BLACK, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
Eighteenth century historiography, as illustrated by the 
writings of Voltaire, Hume, Robertson and Gibbon. 


HISTORY IN ENGLISH WORDS 
By OWEN BARFIELD. 6s. net. 
A short history of the Aryan community, and in particular 
the English nation, as it remains embodied in the forms and 
meanings of English words. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By MARY COLLINS, M.A., and JAMES DREVER, 
M.A.,, B.Se., D.Phil. &s. 6d. net. 
An introduction to this important aspect of psychology 
for the student and the general reader. 


THE BASIS OF MODERN ATOMIC 


THEORY 
By C. H. DOUGLAS CLARK, B.Sc., D.L.C. 8s. 6d. net. 
In this book the essential features of recent atomic theories 
are given in a handy and readable form. 


THE RISE OF MODERN INDUSTRY 
By J. L. and B. HAMMOND. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Extremely interesting as well as instructive.”—7 ruth. 


THE SPELL OF LONDON 
By H. V. MORTON 3s. 6d. net. 
\ delightful companion volume to “ The Heart of London,” 
which was one of the successes of 1925, 
THROUGH A CONSULTING-ROOM 


WINDOW 
By Dr. W. C. RIVERS. With an Introduction by 
\rthur Ponsonby, M. 6s. net. 
Essays ranging in subject from literature to an inside view 
of medical matters interesting to laymen. 


New Travel Books 
BURMA AS IT SAW IT, 1889-1917 





By R. GRANT BROWN, IL.C.S. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
MAJORCA 

By HENRY C. SHELLEY. With an Introduction by 

A. S. M. Hutchinson. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

sy GEORGE YOUNG. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





New Novels 





Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
THE BANDIT OF HELL’S BEND 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 
CANCELLED LOVE Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


DEVICES AND DESIRES 
THE MASTIFF OF RIMINI 
THE WRONG LETTER (3s. 


VERA WHEATLEY 
EDWARD HUTTON 


6d. net) 
W. S. MASTERMAN 


METHUEN & CO., LTD.., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 





























oN 


NOTABLE BRITISH | 
TRIALS SERIES, 





™“ 





EOTOVEO TO TOTO Olatalertn 


” 


For some years several volumes of this Series 
have been out of print. New editions of the 
'3| following Trials have recently been published ;~ 


¢ THE SEDDONS. 
Mrs. M’LACHLAN. 
Dr. PRITCHARD. 
WILLIAM PALMER. 


cit 


(eve t76\ 


~~ 


The price of each volume is 10/6 net. Descrip- 
tive illustrated pamphlet sent post free on 
application to the publishers : 


Teen wea 
FAL SE 2 2 2 T_T 


~ 
7 


} WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD, 
k 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


Ke ' And at London and Glasgow. 








—— 4 
TOL NO/ TS /18/ 119/718": 
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THE CRITICAL a 
OF WOMAN 


5 There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 

= Problems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 

= depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her former 

= serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 

E of biood to the head, tassitude—in short, a multiplicity of troubles 

= whieh perplex and bewilder her. 

= It behoves all women to arm themselves with the knowledge which will 
= wase those difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter M. 


E Gallichan's 
= “The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d., Post Free. 


in which the author conveys just that information 
for want of which women have suffered so needlessly 
The foliewing extracts” from authoritative reviews speak for themselves: 
British Medical Journal: *‘ A quantity of commonsense instruction and 
advice 
Nursing Mirror: “ This book should cheer and « 
on the verge of the menopause 
Glasgow Herald: “ Highly ‘instructive, 
written. 
Husbands who really care for their married happiness should read this book 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 {Emoteney House, Paternoster Sqa., 
k Catalogue and Sp 








urage many @ Wor 


strongly sensible, and well 


SL 


E.c. 4. 





Tiina cieneenn 





m ectmen Copy mee — 
i HNL uf tte alth and Efficiency” FREE upon request | "i 
INPOX RPV sVAVILSWVIVIE. 





SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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Chambers’s Invaluable Books for the Library 


Now Ready, Vols. I. to VII. of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


Cloth, 20/- net; half-morocco, 35/-; net per volume. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia has a character of its own. It strives to be at once comprehensive, compact, accurate, lucid, 
readable, and handy for reference. The larger themes are broken up into many articles; but provision is throughout 
made for securing a systematic conspectus of the whole subject. Thus the article GeoLocy gives a history of the science 
and plans out the whole field; while the reader in search of information on single items such as Plesiosaurus, Boulder- 
Clay, Denudation, Caves, Pitchstone, Greensand, Mammoth, Coprolites, Dykes, Trilobites, Pterodactyl, the Antiquity of 
Man, will not have to hunt for these hidden in a tractless wilderness of continuous dissertations, but will find each under 





its several heads. Some Contributors who are writing for the New Edition: 
Lord Birkenhead Prof. H. Cecil Wyld Prof. Lascelles Prof. Barkla 
G. Bernard Shaw Sir Oliver Lodge Abercrombie Prof : 

. a s g rof. Halliburton 
6. B. "ere Prof. H. T. Andrews Prof. Sir T. Hudson Sir Edmund Gosse 
Prof. L. W. Lyde S: Beare | ~" 
Sir John Simon Sir Ronald Ross Prof. J. A. S. Watson | Sir H. W. Barlow 
Sir Frank Dyson Lord Riddell W. J. badly Dr. Peter Giles 


To be completed in 10 volumes, Imperial 8vo. A volume will be issued every few months. For this edition 
J. Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set of Authoritative Maps. 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
~ Edition. Three Vols. Cloth, £3 net; half-morocco, £6 net. 
Edited by DAV ID Pi s' r RIC K, LL.D., and J. LIDDI =LL oe DDIE, M.A. 


A History, Critical d graphical, of Authors in the Ex h Tongue from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens 
of their Writings. ILLU ‘STRATED WITH 300 PORTRAITS A? D FACSIMILES, 

Revised throughout and brought up to date by reconstructing and rewriting the later section of the third volume, in which authors 
sre now included who have come to the front in recent years. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. Edited by R. CHAMBERS, LL.D. Two Vols. Cloth, 21/- net. 
A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folklore, Anniversary Days of Notable Events and Curiosities of Literature. 
Elaborately Illustrated with quaint and interesting Woodcuts. 
CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 10/6 net. 
Pronouncing, Statistical, Topographical, Historical. 
CHAMBERS’S BICGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 15/- net. 
of Celebrities of all Nations and all Times. Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
CHAMBERS’S Large Type ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 21/- net. 
Enlarged Edition, with Supplement containing 39 pages of additional words and phrases. 
CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 7/6 net; Quarter Bound, 10/6 net; half-morocco, 17/6 net. 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. 
CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY. 
Compiled by ALEX. WARRACK, M.A. 7/6 net. 
Comprising the words in use from the latter part of the Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. 
STOKES’ CYCLOPZEDIA OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 7/6 net. 
ining 5,000 selections from 600 Authors. With a complete general index and an index of Au 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 
By H. ORT IMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. 10/6 net. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 16 Black-and-White Page illustrations by Warwick Reynolds. 
BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 25/- net. 


Introduction by Professor J. Arthur Thomson, MUlustrated with 132 Drawings in Colour by George Rankin. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. With a New Method of Identification. 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. 10/6 net. 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR. By WINIFRED DUKE, Author of “The Laird,” ete. 7/6 net. 


A very original and striking picture of the days of the 1745 rebellion which haunts the reader like the refrain of the old song 
- Wae's me for Prince Charlie! ” 





‘Miss Duke sees the hopeless struggle as a Homeric epic; she draws the chieftains and their Prince in Homeric lines, and the 
action of the great battles and the heroes engaged have the true Homeric ring.” . . « “ We have seen nothing so powerful for a 
long time, and can commend it with unfeigned cordiality.”—Zhe Guardian, 


BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES! 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. With Foreword by LORD ALNESS. 7/6 net. 
These vivid essays will enable readers at home or abroad to “behold the Hebrides” with all their scenic beauty, tl ir mystic 
atmosphere, their romantic history and folklore. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
(SECOND EDITION. Contains additional matter and an entirely new Index.) 
By ROSALINE MASSON, Editor of “1 Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson.’ 10/6 net. 
This book is a full and complete Biography. It contains much new material derived from original letters and from persona: » 
ledge and information. It is profusely illustrated, the illustrations including photographed letters of great interest, and port: its, net 
hitherto r produced. 
| CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Enlarged Edition. Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 7/6 net. 
Contains new matter, including a letter to Miss Masson from Sir J. M. Barrie, in which he describes in his own inimitably 
whimsical and humorous vein an imaginary meeting with Stevenson. This edition also contains contributions from two of Stevenson's 
friends in America—strikit gly intimate reminiscences from Will H, Low, and an arresting paper by S. S. McClure. 


TALES OF THE ESKIMO. By CAPTAIN H. T. MUNN. 3/6 net. 
Captain Munn writes from intimate personal knowledge of this interesting and engaging race. 
A Series of Charming Fairy Stories by the Mother of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister. 
THE PEDLAR’S PACK. 6/- net. 
By Rens. BALDWIN. Beautifully Illustrated in Colour by Charles Pears, 


“The st Fairy Tales in the English Tongue.”’—Sunday Express. 
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THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME: serns III 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


For Mr. Arnold Bennett the world is so crowded with interesting things that he 
would be able every day of his life to write a brilliant essay upon one or other of 
| them. ‘The third series of Things that have Interested Me is a collection ot such brief, 
forcetul essays. From the London theatre to Spain, from British music to an 
extraordinarily candid account of his own religious faith, he turns unfalteringly ; | 
and through it all he remains the Mr. Bennett we all know, superbly definite, 




































THE CRIME 
VANDERLYNDEN’S 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 


In this book Mr. Mottram completes his record of the 
War years. It presents the barely articulate point of 
view ot the masses in the ranks, to whom the War was 
an accide ncerning someone else, as Mr. Mottram’s 


previous volumes, The Spanish Farm and Sixty-Four, 
Niner;-t » give respectively the point of view of the 
ilian who has something at stake, and that of the 


volunteer officer who was at the War on his own 














humane, and, above all, inexhaustibly interesting. 


/ 


7s. 6d. net. | 


THE CANTAB 
By SHANE LESLIE 
A novel. Here Mr. Leslie does for Cambridge what 
in 7 he Oppidan he did for Eton, and what in Doomsiand 
he did for Ireland. “A brilliant and remarkable 
book’: Nese Statesman. “ A fine, fantastical romana 
cief of the Cambridge life that has been. . . . A fantasia 
of the activities ot divine diabolical youth” : Morning 
Post, 7s. 6d. net. 
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| init.ative. 7s. net. aren — 
. P By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER | 
| Til 2ANISI ; awthornien Prize 24. r o - . 
1] = yaaa ; epee ee Sry Pee “Not only a first novel of remarkable accomplishment | 
i gts ea pag but an object lesson in the proper way of bringin 
i! @ SIXTY-FOUR, NINETY-FOUR, Tihira impression, Qu OU EO te dar tt de B1n6 
1 | = thon. Satan into modern fiction .... A charming story, 
1] beautifully told, spare in outline but emotionally rich, 
—_ on which we congratulate the author” 3 Times Lit. | 
} A MOMENT OF TIME Sup. 7s. net. i} | 
| By RICHARD HUGHES ONE TREE 
r 
No volume of Mr. Hughes’s stories has so far appeared, 
but even in periodicals they have attracted notice, and By 4. M. ALLEN 
several have been included in such anthologies as Te A passionate but humorous novel of the North Country i | 
Best Short Stories and Georgian Stories. ** A book of by the author of Baxters 0 sh’ Moor and Sichouette. ' 
undoubted originality, force and freshness which it * Leaves a curiously strong impression upon the mind i | 
|| has been an unusual pleasure to read” ; Daily Telegraph. of the reader..... The writer of the book has an | 
! Dustcover design by Pameta Bianco. 7s, net. unusual gift for creating character” : Times Lit. Sup. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE GREAT GATSBY : a : 2 
Rg as THE LETTERS OF TCHEHOV | 
i By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD ‘ s iiadle 
| . TO OLGA KNIPPER 
i! Mr. Scott Fitzgerald is one of the coming men among mS Ne . j 
|} the younger generation of writers; he is an American Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett 
who can view his own countryman philosophically A quite new and wondertully illuminating collection 
and satirically, and can blend trony with romance, of ‘Tchehov letters, ‘They are addressed to his wife, 
1} It is a puzzling mystical portrait that Mr. Scott the actress, Olga Knipper, and cover the whole 
I] Fitzgerald paints of the Great Jay Gatsby, millionaire, period of their intimacy. Preface by Orca Knipper, 
i and strangely it lingers in the mind. 7s. net. Frontispiece. 1535. net, 
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